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ALPA Board Votes to Oust Behncke 


The board of directors of the Air Lines Pilots As- 
sociation on July 17 voted David L. Behncke, president 
and founder of the union, out of office, and granted him 
his $15,000 a year salary for life. Clarence A. Sayen, 
executive vice president, was named president. 

However, as this issue went to press, a group of 
Behncke’s supporters had pending a $2,000,000 suit 
against seven members of the union’s executive board 
They also asked for an injunction to restrain the board 
from taking over the union’s funds and headquarters. 
This request was being heard by a special master ap- 
pointed by the Chicago court. 

The 210 members of the board who attended the Chi- 
cago meeting voted 6,000 to 200 on behalf of the mem- 
bership to oust Behncke. The suit stated that the meet- 
ing was illegal, and Behncke said it was a “dictatorial 
attempt to seize control . . . of ALPA.” 

Several week ago, the executive board had named a 
five-man committee to investigate the union’s affairs 
Following this, the board voted to strip Behncke of his 
powers. The board of directors upheld the executive 
board’s actions. 


Moves to Ease Tool Shortage 

Two steps to try to ease the shortage of machine tools 
have been taken by the Government. 

Office of Price Stabilization: Has lifted ceilings to per- 
mit tool builders a 5%% profit on individual items or 
overall profits of 21% before taxes. 


E Northaast Kivtiaey heart ps aise directors Air Force: Has invited contractors to inspect machine 
athe to seek a : tools stored at Marietta, Ga. or Omaha since the war 
(see story on page etl of this of this mes es for use in present aircraft build-up. 

; Reasons: Tools are now being produced at a $675,- 
000,000 a year rate and the current rearmament program 

Although plane plane inher must list on current ‘ requires $2,900,000,000 in tools by mid-1952. Also USAF 
CMP forms _ r probable requirements ae contractors prefer to inspect equipment rather than 
‘controlled for. first nine. months ¢ ordering it from stock record cards. 

1982, they’re he won hold Inspection Appointments: May be made by contacting 
NPA ‘t . pk 2 ot Industrial Equipment Section, Production Resources 


Division, Air Materiel Command at the U. B. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, Attention. MCPBXE. 


CAA, CAB Funds Cut 


House Appropriations Committee has sharply reduced 
the budget requests of the CAA and CAB. 

CAA: Committee recommended $159,623,000 for fiscal 
1952, a cut of $40,060,000 from budget estimates. 

CAB: Cut $350,000 to $3,550,000. This amount is $50,- 
000 over present fiscal year, to provide for such manda- 
tory items as in-grade salary increases. 

The committee also reiterated its opinion that the 
“government should be reimbursed by the commercial 
airlines for many of the services presently rendered 
without charge . . . The federal government cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely building and operating more and more 
facilities for use by the .. . airlines without receiving 
any reimbursement therefor.” 

The CAA cuts included: 

Prototype testing: Eliminated $600,000 request for 
funds to test North American B;45 jet bomber and 
Convair Turboliner in simulated air carrier operations 
to gain experience toward ultimate use of advanced type 
aircraft in commercial operations. Tests would primarily 














benefit airlines and be of little national defense value, 
committee said. 

Salaries and expenses: Allowed $99,100,000, a cut of 
$3,700,000, but $600,000 over 1951 largely because of 
CAA’s place in national defense. 

Establishment of air navigation facilities: Allowed 
$20,000,000, of which $12,000,000 is for liquidation of prior 
contract authority. This is $21,000,000 under 1951. 

Air Navigation development: Voted $1,883,000 to liqui- 
date prior contract authorization. 

Technical development and evaluation: Voted $1,- 
200,000 for maintenance of a laboratory for developing, 
servicing, testing and evaluating aeronautical devices 
and instruments. This was $175,000 under budget. 

Washington National Airport: $1,300,000 for mainte- 
mance and operation, same as 1951, and $50,000 under 
budget. 

Federal airport program: Allowed $35,840,000, a reduc- 
tion of $18,160,000. Amount includes $15,000,000 for 
liquidation of prior contract authority, a cut of $15,000,- 


000. 
@& MANUFACTURERS 


P & W Cutbacks: A strike at the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America forging plant in Cleveland has caused 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corp. 
to cut back 1,100 workers from a 48 to 40 hour week. 
Other similar actions may follow. 


Convair Missile Plant: Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp.’s guided missile plant at Pomona, Calif., will 
be started early in August. When completed next year 
it will have 1,200,000 square feet and “several thousand” 
on the payroll. 


Fourth Quarter 4B Forms: All fourth quarter 
CMP 4B forms must be returned to the National Produc- 
tion Authority by July 31. They will indicate not only 
needs for the last three months of 1951 but also estimated 
requirements for the first nine months of 1952. 


B-36 Modification: Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. has received a continuance contract from the USAF 
for overhaul and modification of its B-36. The work will 
be done at San Diego and will extend through 1952. 


New Ryan Orders: Ryan Aeronautical Co. now 
has a $40,000,000 backlog as a result of new orders from 
General Electric Co. and Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Ryan will produce exhaust cones and nozzles, aft frames, 
combustion chambers and other parts for GE’s J-47 
and exhaust cones for Wright’s J-65. 


Stratojet Wings: Ford Motor Co. will use a plant 
it is now building in Claycomo, near Kansas City, Mo., 
to produce wing sections for the Boeing B-47. Boeing, 
Douglas and Lockheed, all of which are to build the 
Stratojet, will receive the wings from the 1,000,000 
square foot plant. 


Munk Props: CAA approval has been obtained by 
Munk Aeronautical Laboratories, Brentwood, Md., for 
several different models of their Flex-O-Prop. Now on 
the market, the prop fits most aircraft up to 125 horse- 
power and lists at $89. 


T-36 Production: Beech Aircraft Corp. has as- 
signed production on the USAF’s T-36, a 12-place twin- 
engine trainer, to its facilities at Wichita. 

Boeing Spares: Boeing Airplane Co. has spare 
parts contracts with allotted funds of about $190,000- 
000. Military spares shipments this year will total about 
$80,000,000 and spares for transports will amount to 
$1,500,000. 

Jonco Orders: Jonco Aircraft Corp. has received 
a $100,000 parts contract from Texas Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co. If work is satisfactory, Jonco will 
receive a total of $1,500,000 in orders over the next 18 
months. 

C-W to Buffalo: Curtiss-Wright Corp. is negotiat- 
ing for the purchase of Buffalo Stainless Steel. Castings 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. If stockholders of the Buffalo firm 
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approve, C-W will use the plant to produce castings for 
jet engines. 

Collins to Dallas: Collins Radio Co. and Dallas, 
Texas, City Council have reached an agreement for the 
lease and possible purchase of facilities at Red Bird Air- 
port for an electronics plant there. The agreement is still 
to be approved by Collins. 


Parker Expansion: A $175,000 expansion program 
at the Parker Appliance Co.’s Eaton, Ohio, plant is almost 
complete. Seven new screw machines will double pro- 
duction of aircraft fittings. 


Resident Branch: USAF’s Central Air Procurement 
District has set up an Aeroproducts Branch of the Dayton 
Regional Office at the Aeroproducts Division, GMC, 
factory. 


Tax Write-Offs: Following companies have re- 
ceived certificates from Defense Production Administra- 
tion permitting them to write off, for tax purposes, cost 
of new plants and equipment in five years (those over 
$300,000 listed): Axelson Mfg. Co., Montebello, Calif, 
$8,012,077, facilities for aircraft component parts; Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Ft. Worth, Tex., $2,906,675, helicopters; 
Ex-Cell-O Corp., Highland Park, Mich., $857,175, air- 
craft engine parts; General Radio Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
$725,000, electronic test equipment; McKiernan-Terry 
Corp., Dover, N. J., $620,915, sonar dome; housings, parts; 
Parker Appliance Co., Los Angeles, Calif., $419,508, check 
valves; B. F. Goodrich Co., Los Angeles, Calif., $345,- 
106, aircraft. 


PLANES & EQUIPMENT 


New Luscombe: Luscombe Airplane Corp., Dallas, 
is demonstrating a prototype Army observation and 
reconnaissance plane, Model T-8F-L Observer, in Wash- 
ington. Texas Engineering and Manufacturing Co., which 
holds 85% of the Luscombe stock, is showing the air- 
craft. The two-place, tandem, all-metal, high-wing 
plane is designed to comply with requirements of CAR 
Part 3, utility category. It is. powered by a Lycoming 
O-290-D1, 125-hp engine and has a McCauley forged 
aluminum propeller. Empty weight is 1,025 lIbs., gross 
weight, 1,625 lbs. Normal cruising speed at 60% rated 
power is 87 knots. 


Wasp Major Conversions: Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft, which will start delivering conversion kits to the 
airlines next year to change Boeing Stratocruiser en- 
gines from the R-4360 TB3G to the B6 and later to the 
CB2, expects to spend about $10,000,000 on the program 
Actual conversion will be handled by the airlines 
(United, Pan American, Northwest and British Overseas 
Airways) during their regular engine overhaul work, 
with the operators bearing the manpower costs. 


PSG Findings: Prototype Survey Group, which has 
just returned from a study of European jet transport 
developments, reports U. S. production facilities can 
even the score despite Europe’s lead if we speed up our 
activities. 


C-122 Tests: A Chase C-122 assault transport, now 
undergoing accelerated service tests at Stewart AFB, 
Tenn., has completed 276 hours of flying time in three 
weeks, with 115 hours chalked up in one one-week 
period. 


Flush Antenna Tests: Consolidated Vultee is try- 
ing to determine whether the 12 antennas which now 
protrude from the B-36 can be flush-mounted inside the 
metal skin. A new antenna being tested on a B-36 
vertical fin is encased in plastic, moulded to fit flush 
with the lines of the fin. 


Spray Lacquer: Douglas Aircraft Co. is using 8 
hot-spray lacquer at its El Segundo plant to finish metal 
parts and reports finishing time is cut in half by the 
process. Two gallons of lacquer and eight gallons of 
thinner are saved on each plane. 

(Continued opposite page 64) 
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MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES, TUBES, WHEELS AND BRAKES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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and operator 
































Wherever you fly —in whatever type of 
aviation service you operate — you can 
depend on your Goodyear distributor and By 
his dealers for top quality in aviation 
supplies. They man a complete network, 
country-wide, distributing and servicing 
Goodyear tires, tubes, wheels, brakes, air- 
craft hose and AirFoAM Super-Cushioning 
for aviation. 





And when you rely on your local Goodyear 
supplier, you'll be sure of service—quick 
vecause of convenient warehouses and com- 
»lete distribution facilities, and reliable 
because every Goodyear product is built to 
the highest standard of quality. 


3o wherever you fly, depend on the 


soodyear Sign of Service. 4 
GOOD, YEAR 


AVIATION 
PRO D U Cc TS Airfoam—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


Akron, Ohio 
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ROBERT F. SIX, president of Continental Air Lines, this month marked 
his 15th year with the airline and its predecessor. Six, now 44 years old, 
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Australia, and was discharged in late 1944 as a lieutenant colonel with the 
classification of senior service pilot, four-engine rating. 
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Editor 
mand 
TWENTY-FIVE SUCCESSFUL YEARS 
From a single seater, open cockpit mail plane, to a 
—- _ vast fleet of passenger and cargo planes that have A few of = Accessories used on 
ent flown a phenomenal 599,320,000 revenue plane miles United's Fleet of Mainliners 
rberg in 25 years is a record of which United Air Lines can 
be justly proud. Motor-driven 
An important reason for this fine record is the hydraulic pump. 
continuing program of on-the-plane engineering tests 
that United began in its early days—tests to make 
4 certain that all equipment will deliver safe trans- 
\t the portation under the most severe conditions. 
| = Since Pesco first started to make hydraulic and Propeller 
‘erican fuel equipment for aircraft, Pesco engineers have feathering pump. 
for 2 worked closely with United Air Lines in the develop- 
= ment of many of these products. Today, Pesco prod- 
Wash- ucts are standard equipment on every plane that 
United flies. 
" —_ Pesco is proud of this long association with United 
Brame Air Lines. It is the kind of friendly, scientific co- 
le, Jt operation that has helped to make aviation the world’s Engine-driven 
> fastest and safest form of transportation. hydraulic pump. 
i)ding, Motor-driven 
lif fuel pump. 
. Ohi 
L. Me- 
ge 
U ited 
ane 
- PRODUCTS DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
- = 24700 NORTH MILES ROAD BEDFORD, OHIO 
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It's On The Way 


S REPORTED exclusively in this magazine last 

issue, a new Aircraft Production Board will be 

established in the near future. It will be similar to 
the agency of the same name in World War II. 

This is good sound progress which should end 

much of the confusion and much of the subordination 


of aircraft production that has existed since the 
re-armament program be- 
by gan. 
E. Wilson for this. He knows 
the importance of aircraft 
production as few civilians in the mobilization set- 
up do. 

The big test in the re-armament program is 
soon to come, however, if the Korean negotiations 
lead to an end of the shooting war on the Asia main- 
land. Congress is restive. It seems unconvinced that 
a lot of the funds being requested by governments 
are really necessary. In some instances Congress is 
right because some requests have not been fully 
justified. 

The military services will have to gird for 
tough battles in Congress to keep aircraft procure- 
ment at a high level. Any dropping of aircraft pro- 
gramming will be a tragedy. 

All of which brings up the matter of educa- 
tion for the men who appropriate the funds for 
government. The world-famed aircraft show of the 
Society of British Aircraft.Constructors will be held 
again in September at Farnborough, near London. 
There have been sporadic attempts at such shows 
here in the U. S., but nothing on a regular compre- 
hensive scale. It seems to us that the Air Force and 
the Navy, in cooperation with the aircraft industry 
itself, could do themselves much good by holding 
an annual display in Washington of the latest and 
best types of airplanes. Salesmanship is going to be 


needed to keep the re-armament effort going at high 
speed if Korea folds up. 








APB is being set up 
on the high level it deserves 
to have, and perhaps in the 
final analysis we can thank 
Defense Mobilizer Charles 


History in the Making 


T HIS year being the 25th anniversary of scheduled 
air transportation in the U. S., it is perhaps fitting 
that the airlines are experiencing the greatest single 
period of expansion in their history. 

Not only has traffic exceeded all expectations, 
but during this year and next the lines will have 
placed into service more seat-mile capacity in new 
aircraft than at any other time in history. When all 
new equipment is delivered, in fact, a revolution in 
transportation in this country will have been 
achieved. The airlines will then be the dominant 
passenger carriers of the nation. 

As the industry enters its second quarter- 
century of existence it can point to two growing 
trends. One is an increase in low fare or air coach 
travel. American Airlines, for example, is planning 
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to expand its low-fare services in the fall. The other 
transcontinentals will have to follow suit and United, 
which so far has engaged in low-fare operations only 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco, will un- 
doubtedly join the parade in due course. With a vast 
array of new and faster equipment on order, the 
industry as a whole is getting geared to delve more 
and more into a lower fare market. 

The local service airlines, too, are getting 
geared for more efficiency and more economical 
operations as load factors have continued to rise. 
Recently this writer flew on most of the segments 
of Ozark and Wisconsin Central, two local service 
operators in the mid-west. Both have good terri- 
tories. Both are picking up the type of business 
travel which makes for sound transportation. Mid- 
westerners who were slow in going into the air be- 
cause of good highway and railroad transport, are 
finding airline service time-saving and economical. 
Those many mid-west cities of 25,000 to 100,000 
deserve airline service, and from the constantly im- 
preving record it would seem that they want and 
will use the service. 

The second twenty-five years is getting off to 
a healthy start. 


Non-Sked Champion 


ie WAS hardly unexpected that a subcommittee of 
the Senate’s Select Committee on Small Business 
would come out with a blast at the CAB in favor of 
the large irregular carriers but its report and recom- 
mendations would have carried much more weight 
had they given even some slight consideration to the 
CAB’s problems and the economics of a sound air 
transport industry. The committee wants to give the 


irregulars virtually complete freedom to operate as 
much as they want. The CAB is expected to fight 
back strongly. The Senate report is just one more 


chapter in a battle that can have but one ending 


Try It Out First 


HE CAA performed a fine service for civil avia- 

tion and for agriculture when it gathered to- 
gether a group of manufacturers to sponsor the de- 
velopment of the AG-1 agricultural plane built at 
Texas A & M College. The AG-1, designed for spray- 
ing and other types of work in the farm country, 
has been completed and was flown recently to 
Washington. 

But the entire benefit of the experimental 
project will be dissipated if the CAA tries to rush 
in with production plans. Perhaps it is a blessing 
that no manufacturer is interested, so far, because 
the primary purpose of the project was to tes! the 
airplane under a great many conditions and to make 
the lessons learned available to all manufacturers 
There was no thought initially of producing the 
AG-1 itself and to this end the CAA was able to get 
a lot of cooperation and assistance from ind:str) 
which would otherwise not have been avaiable. 
Let the CAA get back on the original main ‘rack 
and give the AG-1 the thorough service testing it 
needs. 
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now- 

the Worlds 
finest 

air transport 
for the oldest 
4irline in 

the Americas 






LOCKHEED 
CONSTELLATIONS 


go 





° + The oldest airline in the Americas, AVIANCA, now 
Into features international service with famous Lockheed 
. ° ° . . ° 
Service Constellations, favorite of 16 leading world airlines. 
Now, with Constellations, AVIANCA brings Colombia 
for and leading cities of Latin America hours closer to 


New York..New, fast luxury service will link Bogota, 
Barranquilla, Kingston, Miami and New York. 
AVIANCA will also feature faster luxury schedules 
to Paris via San Juan, the Azores, Lisbon and Madrid, 


These s-mile-a-minute Constellations have carried 
more people over more oceans and continents 
than any other modern airplane. They have made 
30,000 Atlantic crossings...more than all other modern 
transports combined...swiftly, surely , smoothly. 


Constellations, designed to fly the world’s longest routes 
with ease, bring an unmatched record of experience and 
dependability to AVIANCA for its long over-ocean flights. 
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WORLD LEADER IN MODERN TRANSPORTS...WORLD LEADER IN JET AIRCRAFT 
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Here is the control of the POWERFUL 
new Bendix TA-18 VHF Trans- 
mitter. Used with the MN-85 re- 
ceiver, a part of the famous Bendix 
NA-3 VHF Navigation System, it 
enables you to select any channel 
between 118 and 136 mc. by simply 
rotating a pair of concentric control 
knobs until the Exact frequency in 
megacycles is indicated. With the 
MN-85 receiver there is no need 
to call the tower for lengthy test 
“counts” or tuning back and forth 
to insure good reception. You're sure 
of good solid contacts every time, 
because the TA-18 delivers an honest 
25 watts or more on all frequencies 
within its range. All 180 channels 
are there, crystal-controlled by the 
Bendix “crystal-saver” system which 
requires only the 28 crystals that 
are shipped in the equipment. No 
more to buy. So if you want to be 
always “LoUD and CLEAR” and 
“FULLY EQUIPPED” send for further 
details on Bendix Radio’s latest aid 
to safe, practical air navigation. 





Aviation coaroRaTio# 


Export Sales: Bendix international Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Canadian Distributor: Radio Engineering Products, Lid., 4305 Iberville, Montreal, Quebec 
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Letters 





Borescope Inquirie: 


{To the Editor: 

* We wish to express our incere 
thanks for the article on the Testa 
Borescope published in the New Prod- 


ucts section of AMERICAN AVIATION 
Magazine. 
The very live response, which we 


received in form of inquiries, shows us 
that the release has been of interest 
to your readers. This being a highly 
technical matter, we have to handk 
each inquiry individually and are send- 
ing our replies promptly within tw 
days. 
ERIC S. GUTTMANN 

Director of Engineering 

Testa Manufacturing Company 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


nw, More on New Face 


To the Editor: 

The June 25 issue of AMERICAN 
AVIATION is tops. The new print makes 
reading easier and the larger photos 
are fine. I am hoping the future issues 
will be of equal quality. 

WALTER F. WIDMER 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


To the Editor: 

Your new format on AMERICAN 
AVIATION came as an interesting sur- 
prise. My two cents worth may not be 
worth much, especially with present in- 
flation, but I cannot say I like it. 

I like the new type, but I believe that 
your system of starting the editorial 
on the front, with the famous “W.WP. 
was far more distinctive and, to me 
attractive. In other words, despite the 
experts, I do not like to see this maga- 
zine look like others. 

It is unquestionably the best industry 
magazine which has been published 
and I prefer the unique appearance ol 
the past. Or, it could be that I’m grow- 
ing old and reactionary. 

HAROLD D. KOONTZ 

School of Business Administration 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


To the Editor: 
The new format.is a major improve- 
ment. Makes the magazine easier \ 
read and it looks much “newsie:.” 
Particularly like the way you arf 
playing your pictures larger si) ce ! 
makes it possible to observe some 0 
the technical details on the ai) lanes 
and equipment you are showing 
Could you please send me six addi- 
tional copies of the June 25 edit on? 
ROBERT B. HOTZ . 
Pratt & Whitney A recral' 


To The Editor: 
You certainly are to be congra' lated 
on that smart, new “dress” you've give? 


AMERICAN AVIATION. The new ove! 
typography and pictorial prese: ‘ation 
certainly make the old “girl” moe 


(Continued on page 59) 
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n grow- , , 
fe hundred hours operation between major 


overhauls is now allowed on Allison J33 jet 
stration engines. At that time, if complete inspection shows 








100 engine meets required standards, an extension of 
200 additional hours is authorized with periodic 





inspections. It is typical of Allison dependability 
that many J33 and J35 engines are operating 700 































mn prove- 
asier 1 hours between major overhauls. 
: i 
rol are saree youl an Behind this proof of dependable service stands 
i ce - yan good engineering and manufacture by Allison- 
. phe plus excellent work by flying and maintenance 
; personnel of the U.S.A.F. and Navy. Such a record 
x addi- GENERAL would not be possible without the total experience 
it on? MOTORS of 800,000 hours flight time amassed by 10,000 
A veraft Builders of Axial and Centrifugal Flow Allison jet engines. 

Tu ‘ne Engines—J33, J35 and the new J35-A-23. That is experience where it counts most 

Also the T40 Series Turbo-Prop Engines —in the air—and another reason why 

a ilated 4 Allison leads the field in both the 
, 0 breadth and depth of its turbine engine 
er tation experience. 
io e im 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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AIRWORK AT MILLVILLE 


... for “off-the-shelf’”’ shipments within 24 hours! Air- 
work maintains complete inventories of factory-new 
parts and accessories to give you prompt shipment— 
whatever your order, large or small. And our staff of 
sales engineers are especially trained to screen orders 
and advise on engine modifications, parts interchange- 
ability, and power plant problems—your insurance 
against superseded parts...obsolescent parts... 
overstocking. 


In addition, Airwork’s exceptional production-line over- 
haul facilities for Pratt & Whitney and Continental 
E-185 engines assure you the same high quality work 
that has enabled airline operators to get time extensions 
of as much as 55% on operating time allowed by CAA 
between overhauls! 


That’s why you should send it to Airwork—headquarters 
for overhauls—accessories—spare parts. 


Airwork Corporation distributes the following aviation 
products: American Brass, Bendix Products Division, 
BG, Champion, Continental, Jack & Heintz, Packard 
Cable, Pesco, Pratt & Whitney, Romec Pumps, Thompson 
Products, Titeflex, Turco Products, and U. S. Rubber. 





PRATT & WHITNEY DISTRIBUTORS 


Airwork 


CORPORATION 
newW JERSEY 





MILLVILLE, 


MIAMI ° 





WASHINGTON. 





| When & Where — 





July 24-28—Armed Forces Procurement 
Clinic, Cleveland. 

July 28-29—Oneida County Aijirpott 
opening, Oneida, N. Y. 

Aug. 11-19—Michigan Aviation Week. 

| Aero Club of Michigan. 

Aug. 15-19—99’s 5th ann. All Woman 

| Transcont. Air Race. Santa Ana, 
Cal. to Detroit. 

Aug. I7—NAA annual meeting Detroit. 

Aug. 18-19—National Air Races, Detroit, 

Michigan. 
Aug. 22-24—Inst. of Radio Engineers 
and Tih ann. Pacific electronic ex- 
| hibit. 

| Aug. 22-26—99’s Int'l conv. Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 

Aug. 24-26—Air Force Assn. ann. con- 
vention, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 25-29—Nat’l Flying Farmers Assn. 
5th ann. conv., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Sept. 10-14—Instrument Soc. of 
America 6th Nat’l Instrument Conf. 
and Exhibit, Sam Houston Coliseum, 
Houston, Texas. 

Sept. 25-28—CAA Airport Advisory 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 2-4—Aircraft Spark Plug and Igni- 
tion Conf., Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio 

Oct. 4-6—Southeastern States Airport 
Operators Council ann. meeting, 
Manteo, N. C. 

Oct. 11-12—Airport Management and 
Opns., 1951 Conf., U. of Okla., Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Oct. 18-20—Fifth Annual Arizona Avia- 
tion Conference, Phoenix. 

Oct. 24-27—NASCO annual meeting, 
Arizona Inn, Tucson. 

Nov. 28-30—Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Assn., ann. winter 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

Dec. 17, 1951—Fifteenth Wright Broth- 
ers Lecture, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Auditorium, Washington, D. C. 


International 


Aug.—Intern’] Telecom. Union Extra- 
ordinary Admin. Radio Conf., Geneva. 
Aug. 6—Daily Express Cup Race, Eng- 
land. 
Sept. 3-14—Third Intern’! Conf., con- 
vened jointly by the Royal Aero. Soc. 
and the Inst. of the Aero. Scicenees 
of America, Brighton, Sussex, Eng. 

Sept. 4—ICAO, SAR, 3rd __ session, 
Montreal. 

Sept. 10—IATA 7th ann. General Meet- 
ing, London. 

Sept. 11—ICAO, Legal Committee, 8th 
Session, Montreal. 

Sept. 12-14—Soc. of British Aircraft 
Constructors, 12 the Flying Di- lay 
and Exhibition, Farnborough, ng- 
land. 

Oct. 9—ICAO, MAP, 5th session, n- 
treal. 

Oct.—R.AS., Tth British Com on- 
wealth & Empire Lecture, Lond 

Oct. 30—ICAO, SAM/SAT Regional 
meeting, South America. 

Nov. 21—ICAO, FAL, 3rd session, © uth 
America. 

| Jan. 22, 1952—ICAO, Third EUR ‘ED 
regional meeting, Paris. 

| Feb. 19, 1952—ICAO, Personnel Li: ‘ns- 
ing (PEL), Fourth Sessien (Mont: al) 

| Oct. 10, 1953—The Royal Aero Clu of 

England Air Race, England-Ch ist- 

church, N. Z. 
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BLUEPRINT 
FOR 
EFFICIENCY 


Cooling and pressurizing the modern 
fighter or bomber requires highly efficient 
equipment—equipment which makes 
optimum use of permissible space, weight 
ind power allowances. The design of 
such equipment is a Stratos specialty. 


Stratos has designed and placed in production a series of 
highly efficient refrigeration units with cabin air flows rang- 
ig from 10 lbs/min to 100 lbs’min. In many thousands of 
ours of service this equipment has earned an enviable repu- 
‘ation for reliability and long service life. 


designers will find compact, lightweight and efficient Stratos 
units require a minimum of redesign to fit their particular 
pplication, be it the cooling of a jet bomber or fighter or the 
ressurizing and conditioning of a modern transport’s cabin. 


For information 
on this and 
other Stratos 
equipment, write: ro Division 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 
Main Office and Plant: Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. © West Coast Office: 1307 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif, 
Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. © Fairchild Engine and Guided Missiles Divisions, Farmingda'e, N.Y. 


Stratos Air-Cycle 
Refrigeration Package 
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A seal that saves 
zips off to save time 


pee DESIGNERS put powered 
surface controls in the B-47 Strato- 
jet, USAF’s fastest bomber, to make it 
handle light and smooth. They decided 
to have direct manual controls, too, 
for emergencies. 

When it came to the elevators, they 
ran into a problem. They wanted to put 
a flap seal Seasons the elevator and the 
stabilizer. Its purpose was to prevent 
flow of air through the hinge area, mak- 
ing manual operation of the controls 
much easier. 

But there was a hitch. Removing the 
flap seal for elevator maintenance would 
be a long, costly job. 


12 


B. F. Goodrich engineers had an idea 


that BFG Pressure Sealing Zippers, 


which had turned the trick for aileron 
seals, would work just as well on ele- 
vators. Tests showed they were right. 

The zipper’s overlapping rubber lips 
provide a 100% effective seal against 
air pressure. It takes less muscle to move 
the elevators. And the zipper also puts 
a lot of hustle into elevator maintenance. 
Instead of removing one screw after 
another to detach the flap seal, me- 
chanics can simply unzip it. If a new 
elevator is installed, the new and old 
halves of the zipper mesh perfectly. 

B. F. Goodrich Pressure Sealing Zip- 


pers fit snugly around complex shapes. 
They can be cemented onto either fabric 
or metal. They save space and weight. 
Successful applications include airpline 
doors, air ducts, inverter covers and 
watertight protective coverings. 

For information on Pressure Seal 1g 
Zippers, their construction, applicat on 
and available styles, write for a free cc py 
of our new booklet, “Hold Everythin 3’. 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Ac 0- 
nautical Division, Akron, Obio. 


B.E Goodric)i 
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BEECH AIRCRAF 


T-34 has two .30 calibre guns (circled). 


erican 
viation 


its two wing-mounted 
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Note the 2.25-inch rockets in the under-wing shackles. 


Putting Guns on Two Puddlejumpers 


Beech and TEMCO see Army, foreign govern- 


merts as sales prospects for armed trainers. 
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CHINE guns, rockets and bombs 
e being fitted on light military 
s by two aircraft manufacturers, 
re aiming their Sales efforts at the 
and at foreign governments 
can’t afford large numbers of jets. 
companies and their planes are: 
h Aircraft Corp., with its T-34, 
del 45 Mentor. 

1s Engineering and Manufactur- 
»» with the TEMCO T-35, evolved 
he Swift design. 

of the criticisms early in the 
1 war was against Air Force use 
mph jets in tactical, or ground 
t, operations. Against large, 
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easily-located targets, jets were all right, 
ground officers conceded. However, 
against small targets like a single tank 
or truck, their speed hampered accuracy. 
Some Army commanders thought that 
this type of work called for a light, 
maneuverable aircraft capable of mak- 
ing slow runs on the target. 

This is one item of controversy that 
Beech and TEMCO have seized upon 
as a selling point in putting the weapons 
on their planes. 

Both companies are now showing the 
armed trainers to prospective customers. 
The T-35 has already been demonstrated 
to several foreign governments, includ- 


ing Italy, Britain, Venezuela, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Brazil and Colombia. Current 
plans are to demonstrate the gun 
mounted version to U. S. military cus 
tomers, starting at the Marine base at 
Quantico, Va. 

Economy, both in_ initial 
price and operating costs, will be a 
strong selling point, particularly in some 
foreign countries where defense budgets 
are relatively low. 

The Army is reportedly very much 
interested in the developments. A plane 
of this type offers a wide range of 
versatility. It could, primarily, be used 
as a flying machine gun emplacement. 
With speed ranges in the 60-200 miles- 
per-hour class, the planes are slow 
enough to ferret out small ground 
targets, yet fast enough to escape dam- 
age from small arms fire. 

Conceivably, their maneuverability 
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purchase 











and low altitude operation would permit 
them to elude enemy aircraft. In addi- 
tion to actual combat work, the planes 
could also serve as day, night or in- 
strument trainers, observation or patrol 
craft or liaison ships. 

The attitude of the Air Force will 
have a lot to do with sales of the 
trainers to the Army. The USAF has 
been watching closely the growth of 
Army aviation, from liaison planes 
through large transport helicopters, and 
may resent any further inroads into its 
territory. Both planes come within the 
allowable weight limits for Army- 
operated aircraft, but USAF opposition 
on a joint evaluation board might kill 
the deal. However, the Army appears 
to be considering the planes favorably 
and no USAF opposition has been no- 
ticed yet. 


Bonanza Development 


Beech’s T-34 is a development of the 
company’s personal plane, the Bonanza. 
It is a low-wing, all-metal, two-seat 
monoplane, but the Bonanza’s butterfly 
tail was eliminated in favor of a con- 
ventional tail assembly. The armed 
demonstrator model, borrowed back 
from the Air Force, is fitted with two 
30 calibre machine guns mounted in 
the wings. It also has under-wing 
shackles to take either six 2.25-inch 
rockets or two 150-pound bombs. 

The armament design permits the 
pilot to fire his rockets or bombs either 
selectively or in salvo. The bomb release 
is located on top of of the control stick; 
the machine gun trigger is also on the 
control stick. 

The T-34 also has a gun camera, so 
installed as to permit the pilot to op- 
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CLOSE-UP VIEW of gun and rockets on Beech. 





erate the camera only, guns only or 
both. Present gunsight is an electric 
M-9. 


Continental Engine 


The T-34 is powered by a Conti- 
nental E-225-8 engine rated at 220 horse- 
power for take-off. Take-off and land- 
ing distances over a 50-foot obstacle are 
918 and 820 feet respectively. Rate of 
climb for the first minute is 1,210 feet. 
Cruising speed at 10,000 feet with 60% 
power is 167 miles per hour; it has a top 
speed of 188 miles per hour and a land- 
ing speed (full flaps) of 54.3 miles per 
hour. Design maximum dive speed is 
280 miles per hour. Service ceiling is 
21,200 feet, gross weight 2,600 pounds 
and range at 10,000 feet, 60% power is 
770 miles. Tank capacity is 50 gallons. 

Beech has a good selling point in 
economy of operation. Although the 
T-34 has a performance pattern close 
to that of the 650-horsepower North 
American T-6 trainer now in service, 
it needs just a little more than one- 
third the power and can operate with 
an hourly fuel consumption rate of 
10.8 gallons at the cruise range men- 
tioned above. 

Beech estimates that each T-34, as 
compared to T-6, would save 150,000 
gallons of aviation fuel over a five-year 
period, based on a five-hour daily utili- 
zation, plus estimated engine mainte- 
nance savings of $9,750 per plane. 

The gun-equipped T-34 is now on a 
tour of military installations in this 
country, including Ft. Monroe, Va., 
Fort Bragg, N. C. and Fort Sill, Okla. 
The original Model 45 Mentor from 
which the T-34 was developed toured 
several European countries. 

TEMCO’s entry in the gun-mounted 






MACHINE GUN IN WING of Buckaroo is shown above 








lightplane field is the T-35 Buckaroo, 
also a single-engine, low wing, all-metal, 
two-place monoplane. The gun-carrying 
model has two wing-mounted .30 calibre 
machine guns; ten T-35’s have been 
equipped with the guns. It also has a 
20-mm gun camera. 

The T-35’s landing gear consists of 
two main wheels, fully retractable, and 
a steerable tail wheel, as contrasted to 
the T-34’s tricycle gear. TEMCO feels 
that this gear system will make the 
plane attractive to several South Amer- 
ican countries, some of which now em- 
ploy the gear on T-6’s and North Amer- 
ican F-51’s. 


500-Mile Range 


Power plant is a 165-horsepower 
Franklin engine, which permits take-off 
and landing distances of 875 and 480 
feet respectively, the latter with full 
flaps. Speed range is from a minimum 
of 60 miles per hour to a maximum 
allowable dive speed of 218 miles per 
hour; normal cruise speed is 143 miles 
per hour. Gross weight is about 2,000 
pounds. With a full load the T-35 has 
a range of about 500 miles at a 140 
mile-an-hour cruise speed. 

Most attractive selling point is the 
initial cost: about 40 T-35’s may be 
bought for the cost of one Lockheed 
F-80 jet fighter. Other economy features 
include low fuel consumption and a 
three-piece wing which makes for ease 
of replacement. If damaged, the large 
wing tips may be replaced for $45 each. 
Should the damage extend into the sec- 
ond section, which comprises the en- 
tire outer wing panel outboard of the 
landing gear, replacement cost still runs 
to only $400. 
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SPECIALLY MODIFIED B-29 carries Skyrocket as high as it can, then drops it to continue on under its own rocket power. 





How Navy's Skyrocket Hit 1.200 MPH 


Switch to rockets, bigger fuel supply, help Douglas 
D-558-II set record at 63,000 feet. 


By James J. Haccerry, Jr. 


HE Navy has recaptured the lead 

in its old battle with the Air Force 
for possession of the “world’s fastest air- 
plane” with a 1200 mile-an-hour flight 
(about Mach 1.8) in the rocket-powered 
Douglas D-558-II Skyrocket. 

The Skyrocket also achieved the 
highest altitude recorded by a piloted 
aircraft, about 63,000 feet. 

Previously, the Air Force’s X-1 had 
held both records. The X-1 had at- 
tained a speed of Mach 1.46, or just 
under 1,000 miles per hour. This speed 
record was made at an altitude of 53,000 
feet, although the X-1 topped 55,000 
feet on other flights. 

Officially, the Navy isn’t confirming 
the speed attained by the D-558-Il, 
formal comment being confined to “the 
highest speed and altitude recorded by 
a piloted airplane.” Unofficial specula- 
tion listed the top speed at more than 
1,509 miles an hour and the altitude as 
“close to 100,000 feet,” but informed 
sources believe both figures are beyond 
the capabilities of the Skyrocket. The 


pla'e has a normal Mach limitation of 
1.5. slightly more than 1,000 miles per 
hou, but modifications permitted rais- 


ing it to the 1.8 figure. 

e Skyrocket flight test program was 
cared on at Edwards Air Force Base, 
M: oc, Calif., where the Air Force, 
Ne y and the National Advisory Com- 
nti ce for Aeronautics have been con- 
du: ing a joint special research program 
€x} oring transonic and supersonic flight 
wi) the Douglas D-558-I and D-558-II, 
the Bell X-1 and the Northrop X-4. 


ill Bridgeman, Douglas test pilot, 
hai dled the Skyrocket in its speed runs 
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and now becomes the “world’s fastest 
human,” supplanting USAF Maj. 
Charles Yeager, who first flew the X-l 
faster than sound. Bridgeman bettered 
Yeager’s record on two of the 10 flights 
he made in the rocket-powered D-558-II. 

The plane was specially modified for 
speed testing. Originally, the D-558-II 
had a combination power plant—a West- 
inghouse J-34 jet engine plus four rocket 
cylinders for added power. Thus, the 
plane was able to take off under its own 
power and climb to altitude before 
cutting in the rocket motors. However, 
the space required for the jet engine 
and jet fuel cut down the amount of 
rocket fuel which could be carried; thus, 
flight on rocket power was necessarily 
of short duration. 

This limit on rocket endurance has 
been one of the major limiting factors 
in high speed attainment. The X-1, for 
instance, could fly only two and a half 
minutes at full power before using up 
all its rocket propellant; the fuel would 
run out while the plane was still accel- 
erating. 


Reaction Rocket 


So, in the Skyrocket, the jet engine 
and jet fuel cells were taken out in 
favor of solo power by the four-cylinder 
Reaction Motors rocket motor, a similar 
type to the one used in the X-l. This 
provided space for considerable extra 
rocket propellant. However, it also 
necessitated use of the drop-launch 
technique with which X-1 flights were 
conducted, wherein a Boeing B-29, 
specially modified for the job, carries 
the D-558-II as high as it can, then 
drops it to continue on its own under 
rocket power. 


Since the top ceiling of the B-29 is 
considerably under the altitudes of 
D-558-II wanted to explore (60,000- 
65,000 feet), the Skyrocket has to use 
a considerable amount of its fuel getting 
to the desired altitude, leaving only a 
brief period at top speed in level flight. 
The extreme altitudes provide better 
flight conditions for high speed test, 
because the thin air offers less resist 
ance to the airframe. This, plus the 
cleaner, swept-wing aerodynamic con 
figuration of the Skyrocket, offers the 
main reason for the plane’s topping the 


X-1 mark, 
3 More Flights 


Bridgeman has stated his intention 
to try to push the speed mark even 
higher in the next few flights. This he 
might do by juggling the fuel ratio 
between climb and level flight at alti- 
tudes. However, he has only three more 
flights to make before completing 
Douglas Aircraft Co.’s phase of the 
program. After that, NACA gets the 
plane. 

NACA is already flying the other two 
models of the D-558-II, both with the 
combination jet-rocket power plants. But 
NACA is more interested in special re 
search under various sets of flight con 
ditions than in top speed attainment, 
and the Skyrocket’s speed record career 
will probably end with the completion 
of the Douglas phase of the test work. 


Next entry in the high-speed sweep 
stakes will be Bell’s X-1A, a modified 
version of the X-l, which will have 
more fuel and a top design ‘speed of 
1,700 miles per hour. It will fly late 
this year. Bell’s X-2, a swept-wing, stain- 
less steel research craft, powered by a 
new throttleable Curtiss-Wright rocket 
motor, and the jet-powered Douglas 
X-3, will continue the high-speed re- 
search program next year. 
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Irregulars’ future depends on whether CAB con- 


vinces law makers that present course is sound. 


By Wituiam V. Henzey 


wee ge by the report of the Senate 
Small Business Committee which 
strongly urges development of a major 
non-scheduled airline system, the non- 
sked industry is now looking hopefully 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
broader operating authority than it has 
yet possessed. 

But there are no indications that CAB 
will implement recommendations of the 
committee which call for complete re- 
versal of Board policy on the non-sked 
question; at least not until the economic, 
legal and safety principles behind pres- 
ent policy are thoroughly disproved. 

According to informed sources, 
Board’s next move will be an attempt 
to sell the committee on those principles. 

Most acute of the many non-sked 
situations CAB has been involved in, the 
current controversy could produce any 
one of these results: 

A powerful non-sked industry operat- 
ing unlimited coach-type services only 
over the best traffic routes. 

A non-sked industry of today’s size 
operating under today’s rules with the 


scheduled lines forced to put much 
sharper emphasis on daytime coach 
operations. 


Cut to 207? 


A non-sked industry pared down to 
about 20 of the truly “non-scheduled” 
type with the scheduled industry per- 
mitted to develop on the soundest pos- 
sible economic basis. 

It all hinges on the success or failure 
of CAB’s selling job. 

Start of the present controversy came 
last March when, with things pretty 
much under control, CAB issued new 
economic regulation Part 291 to place 
a limitation on the number of flights 
large irregular carriers could operate. 

Under a practice inaugurated in 1950, 
the Board was screening out non-skeds 
which had not violated previous regu- 
lations to any great extent and granting 
them two-year individual exemptions to 
continue operations. These “approved” 
carriers (there are 17 today) were auto- 
matically restricted to three flights a 
month between each of eleven pairs of 
heavy traffic points and eight between 
any other pair of cities. 

Reasoning that the carriers still await- 
ing action on individual exemption 
applications, about 50, should have no 
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greater operating latitude than the “ap- 
proved” carriers, CAB designed new 
Part 291 to eliminate the discrimination 
by making the flight limitations ap- 
plicable to all. 

It was immediately termed a “death 
edict” by the not-yet-approved non-skeds 
who claimed they would be put out of 
business overnight by the operating 
restrictions. 

Headed by Amos E. Heacock of the 
Aircoach Transport Association and 
president of a non-sked line, the car- 
riers took their fight to the Senate Small 
Business Committee. The committee in- 
vestigated, held seven days of hearings 
at which 22 witnesses testified, and 
managed to get monthly postponements 
of the rule which was originally to be- 
come effective Apr. 6. 


Taken to Court 


Meanwhile, however, Washington at- 
torney Albert Beitel, representing two 
non-skeds, detected a legal weakness 
and asked a Federal Court for an in- 
junction against the regulation. Over- 
shadowed by the colorful Senate Com- 
mittee hearings, Beitel’s plea neverthe- 
less impressed District Court Judge 
Walter M. Bastian who issued a per- 
manent injunction preventing applica- 
tion of the rule to Beitel’s two clients. 

Court’s ruling was that CAB could 
not put a non-sked out of business with- 
out giving it “a day in court.” Since 
the same ruling would then apply to 
any non-sked which might contest the 
regulation, CAB thereupon postponed it 
indefinitely. 

Immediate preparations were started 
for an appeal to a higher court for 
reversal of Judge Bastian’s ruling. But 
before the appeal could be filed, the 
Small Business Committee released its 
report, sharply critical of CAB, and the 


entire picture took on a new look. 


Report Enlarged 


The battle originally was limited to 
the proposed regulation. But when 
Beitel secured his injunction, the Com- 
mittee decided its report would have to 
go beyond the rule, the fate of which 
had already been temporarily if not 
finally decided by the Court. 

So they came up with a revised plan 
for the future development of air trans- 
portation. 

Their plans for the certificated lines 
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in the future were limited to support 
of any method of separating the subsidy 
element from mail pay. Their plans jor 
the non-skeds, who admittedly couldn't 
exist if not permitted to operate fre- 
quent services between major traffic 
points, were to give them just such 
authority. 

Specifically, the committee recom- 
mended to CAB that it (1) rescind the 
proposed regulation; (2) issue a tem- 
porary regulation permitting non-skeds 
to operate profitably; and (3) establish 
a procedure for irregular carriers to file 
for permanent authority to operate an 
unsubsidized second-class or coach-type 
route service. 

Committee also suggested that CAB 
ignore past violations by the irregulars, 
because past regulations were “clearly 
unreasonable.” It urged the Board to 
reassess its whole approach toward air 
transportation. 

Technically, the Board is not com 
pelled to adopt the committee’s recom- 
mendations. But there is little room 
for a Federal regulatory body, dependent 
upon Congress for appropriations, to 
ignore findings of a Congressional com 
mittee without first proving its point. 

Thus, the necessity for a selling job. 


Board’s Reasons 


In past arguments CAB has reasoned, 
in effect, that every taxpayer has a h- 
nancial interest in the development of 
a sound scheduled airline system and 
any move on its part which might hin- 
der that development would be con- 
trary to the public interest and to its 
responsibilities under the Act. 

Accordingly, since it views unlim- 
ited non-sked operations as a threat to 
the scheduled industry, permitting such 
operations would just delay the day the 
industry could operate for the taxpayer 
without the need of Federal subsidy 

Further, Board and CAA officials have 
been quietly conducting a study o! a 
type of aircraft used mainly by the 
non-skeds in passenger operations w:th 
the possibility of recommending, amcog 
other things, a change in the maximum 
gross take-off weight of the planes (or 
safety precautions. 

Consequently, though safety haat 
been a factor thus far in CAB’s ar,u- 
ments, it is likely to enter them in ‘he 
near future with the results of ¢t at 
study figuring prominently. 

Whether further negotiations will »e 
conducted informally or will embr. ce 
public hearings is not yet known. | tt 
the effect of such negotiations will he-e 
a marked effect on the air transp: ‘t 
industry. 
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AG-1’°S BULKY slope-ended wings give lift and stability at low speeds, and provide roomy compartments for dispersing hoppers. 


Pros and Cons of AG-1 Agricultural Plane 


Comments are favorable on safety and mainte- 


nance features; high cost, low power questioned. 


By Vera Foster 


— favorable and unfavorable 
comments on the AG-1 agricultural 
plane are coming from interested ob- 
servers who are getting their first close 
look at the ship during its current cross- 
country demonstration tour. 

The plane was built at Texas A & M 
College with funds supplied by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
with industry cooperation. During the 
tour, operators and manufacturers will 
be able to examine the ship closely. At 
the same time the tour may provide 
an accelerated service test for early 
cer! fication. 
he cost of the ship, estimated at 
r $15,000” by the industry, looks 
goc | when compared with the $25,000 
cos of a new Stearman or N3N in the 
19's. However, when compared with 
the ess-than-$5,000 cost of a new light- 
ple - duster or the $1,200 to $3,500 cost 
ot sed light planes and biplanes, the 


AC | looks expensive. 


ore power is needed, according to 

ob. rvers, in order to improve the ship's 

pu up, climb, and take-off performance. 

> ew features of the AG-1 show plan- 

nr and design competence in the 

he s of safety, maintenance and usage. 

Th se features merited considerable 
ta\ rable comment. 

ulky, slope-ended wings are designed 

to ive lift at very low speeds, and pro- 
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vide roomy compartments for dispersing 
hoppers. The sharp up-slope of the wing 
tips gives the ship more’stability at low 
speeds. 

Aileron-flap design is something new. 
A small slot-lip aileron coordinates with 
a very large, full-span, slotted flap to 
give maneuverability regardless of flap 
position. Landing speeds are very low— 
47 mph fully loaded, 37 mph when 
empty—and the landing roll quite short 
—90 feet. 


The AG-l is trimmed with a wheel 
located on the pilot’s left which moves 
the entire horizontal stabilizer. 


Two Tanks 


Dispersing equipment consists of two 
rubber-lined, 75-gallon wing tanks with 
individual gauges on the wings. To re- 
duce drag, the spray booms are installed 
in the flap-well of the wing. The spray 
nozzles can deliver either a fine or 
coarse spray and are cockpit-controlled. 
A metering valve in the cockpit also 
controls the pressure of the spray. 

A clutch lever for the chemical pump 
is located to the pilot’s right. When 
engaged, the pump maintains pressure 
in the spray boom; when disengaged it 
idles, saving considerable wear on the 
pump. 

A 27-cubic-foot hopper may be placed 
back of the long engine mount aft of 
the firewall. 


The present experimental installation 
of dispersing equipment may be modi 
hed to include dust hoppers in the 
wings. A feature now in the ship which 
allows the pilot to carry and disperse 
two kinds of spray either at the same 
time or alternately did not 
value to dusters. 

Powerplant of the agricultural plane 
is a Continental E-225-104-14X, a 6 
cylinder flat engine equipped with a 
McCauley one-piece aluminum alloy 
“climbing” propeller. 

The plane promises to be a “me- 
chanic’s dream,” according to several 
A&E’s inspecting it. Its battery can be 
easily reached, as can the 4 4/10 quart 
oil tank and the fuel tank. Best feature 
from a mechanic’s viewpoint is the extra 
long engine mounts which expose the 
engine accessories, the chemical pump 
and other items ordinarily very difficult 
to get to. Larger rivets would lend 
strength to the metal covering, in the 
opinion of one maintenance technician. 

Though applicators and _ industry 
representatives felt that the need for 
more power was obvious, they approved 
the innovations made in the present 
Continental-engineered installation. 

The air intake scoop is large enough 
to give adequate cooling at very low 
speeds. The unusually large carburetor 
intake is mounted deep inside the open- 
ing, protected from dust, insects and 
chemicals by a specially engineered 
screen, 

The oversize engine mounts feature 
rather rigid rear mounts and softer for- 
ward mounts designed to give a smooth 


seem ol 
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speed feature becomes especially isn- } 
Cc A fs Mm . T Fa t? portant in safe operation. 
oving co Sst: A spring steel Cessna landing gear 
Some of the early promoters and supporters of the AG-I agricultural equipped with large Goodyear wheels 
plane have expressed the opinion that CAA, which hopes to make plans and tires, gives excellent rough fi cc 
and specifications available to prospective manufacturers late this year, is safety in landing, take-off and taxiing. 
moving too fast on what was intended to be a purely experimental plane. A “stick shaker” type stall warner js \' 
CAA has a program of testing which will take the plane through the fall installed. This type of warner is most 1 
season into crop dusting areas of the south and southwest after which the appropriate since a duster, flying at a ul 
necessary modifications will be made in the light of the experience gained. low altitude, has little time to watch the 
Some of the original backers feel this does not afford sufficient time to for a panel light, and cockpit noise th 
prove many of the innovations in design and construction which are in- could well prevent him from hearing mi 
corporated in the aircraft. a warning buzzer. du 
Stall and slow speed characteristics 7 
are gentle with adequate warning, ac- af 
power delivery on sharp pull-ups. Safety features include a long engine cording to CAA officials. ‘sl 
. rT: as 
Torque control was accomplished by mount; all masses and loads placed With a full 1,200 pound payload, aol 
special timing of the engine through ahead of the pilot; and a progressively maximum speed is 115 mph, cruising pen 
. ° ° . " . ) 
cam and camshaft design. Manifolding collapsing forward fuselage. The nose, 100 mph, and operating speeds from As 
and carburetor design was based on for instance, is stressed to take a 15 G 60 to 90. Landing speed is 45 mph; es 
Continental research. impact; from firewall to instrument ‘ate of climb, 600 fpm; service ceiling, a 
Exhaust stacks are short, “duster panel, 25 G’s; and the cockpit, 40 G’s. 12,000 feet; range, 400 miles; and take- pe 
style,” to keep sparks from contacting Low speeds possible in the AG-1 ff distance to a height of 50 feet, 1,300 all 
dust or spray. afford crash safety, as well as more ‘et. 
The plane is stressed to take up to a_ thorough chemical coverage of plants. The AG-1 grosses 3,400 pounds take- fas 
350-hp engine. A 300-hp Lycoming, for In the light of the physicist’s axiom off weight; empty weight is 1,900 ole 
example, could be installed without that the force of a crash is quadrupled pounds. Fuel capacity 48 gallons; fuel os 
structural changes. with every doubling of speed, this low- consumption 12 gph. ( 
00 
00 
. . 
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Plane Materials Okayed for 3rd Quarter 


Manufacturers get over 95% of needed steel, 


copper and aluminum for non-military aircraft. 


eens 8 mae of civil and 
commercial aircraft fared very well 
in allotments of controlled materials for 
the third quarter of 1951. The more 
than 100 individual allocations already 
made show the civilian end of the in- 
dustry obtained more than 95% of the 
quantities of steel, copper and aluminum 
it had requested. 

Despite receiving almost all they have 
asked for, non-military airplane builders 
will not make much of a dent in the 
total production of controlled materials. 
As a matter of fact, at least one zero 
must be placed after a decimal point 
to show what percentage of third quarter 
production the civilian plane makers 
will take. For example: 

The 3,199 tons of carbon steel allotted 
for transports and other non-military 
aircraft account for only .0002 percent of 
total carbon steel production. 

6,747 tons of alloy steel involve only 
.004 percent. 

391 tons of stainless steel constitute 
002 percent. 

1,184,000 pounds of copper will con- 
sume .001 percent. 

6,482,000 pounds of aluminum will 
use .0] percent. 


Few Requests Left 


These figures, according to Thomas 
G. Harris, chief of the Aircraft Division’s 
Programs and Distribution Branch in 
the National Production Authority, 
cover virtually all of the non-military 
segment of the aircraft industry, al- 
though a few requests are still to be 
acted on. 

One reason for the comparatively 
large allotment of copper, and to a cer- 
tain extent aluminum, is that many 
pieces of equipment like solenoids, re- 
lays. wheels and brakes which are 
dest ned for the military and which 
orig nally had been included in the De- 
fen: Department’s request were, for 
one reason or another, transferred to the 
Air aft Division, which was suddenly 
face | with the problem of finding more 
mai rials than had been originally 
allo ed to it ‘by DPA. Fortunately for 
the industry, those materials were ob- 
tain d after extensive arguments by 
repr. sentatives of several NPA divisions. 
Tie outlook for the fourth quarter 
of | 51 is good, too. 

*T ansport plane builders will prob- 
abl, receive a slight hike over third 
que ter allotments. ‘ 

*C vil plane manufacturers will be in- 
cre ed by as much as 40 percent. 

| oduction of ‘lightplanes at an annual 
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rate of 2,500 had been requested in the 
third quarter but materials for this pro- 
gram were cut by 20 percent. New re- 
quests for the next quarter will gear 
production to an annual rate of 3,500 
planes. These will be supported by a 
new and as yet unreleased Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration survey which 
shows that 47,000 of 61,000 active reg- 
istered aircraft are currently used in de- 
fense-supporting activities. 

A study of the accompanying table 
indicates that the total poundage for 
each controlled material is broken down 
between transports and all others. Main 
reason for this is that allotments to 
commercial transport builders are fur- 
nished by the Aircraft Production Re- 
sources Agency at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, the military agency 
which supplies manufacturers with the 
materials needed to build fighters, 
bombers, trainers and other military air- 
craft. 

In actual fact, however, the Aircraft 
Division determines how much steel, 
copper and aluminum is to be made 
available to build airliners and turns 
those CMP-4B authorizations over to 
APRA through the Munitions Board. 
APRA then combines NPA’s transport 
plane allotments with its own CMP-4A 
military transport allocations so that 
plane manufacturers who are building 
both models on the same assembly line 
can order needed materials at the same 
time. 

Operation of the Controlled Materials 
Plan, which went into effect on July 1, 
differs for manufacturers of “A” 
(special design products sold to one or 
relatively few customers) and “B” 
(general design products sold to many 
customers or through a variety of out- 
lets) items. Most military items, being 
of special design, are classified as “A” 


products, while civil’ and commercial 
aircraft fall in the “B”’ category. 

After aircraft firms making non- 
military planes filed their CMP-4B forms 
with the Aircraft Division, the requests 
were reviewed to see if stated require- 
ments were in line with the orders each 
manufacturer had. Using the 4B, the 
Division compiled statistics on past pro- 
duction of non-military planes, the num- 
ber of orders all firms making them had 
on hand, and the amount of materials 
needed by all civilian plane makers. 


Forwarded to DPA 


The Division then worked out pro- 
posed production programs and turned 
them over to the Defense Production 
Administration’s Office of Program and 
Requirements, now headed by Melvin 
L. Anshen. DPA’s Requirements Com- 
mittee allotted the previously listed 
amounts of steel, copper and aluminum 
to the Aircraft Division, which then 
distributed them on the basis of 4B 
requests. 

Aircraft manufacturers on the “A” 
products list used a slightly different 
procedure. After the Defense Depart- 
ment (the claimant agency for military 
planes) drew up a proposed plan, it 
asked its prime contractors to submit 
CMP 4A forms. These prime con- 
tractors then were responsible for getting 
4A forms from their sub-contractors and 
sub-sub-contractors. The 4A forms sub- 
mitted by prime contractors to the De- 
fense Department thus listed not only 
their needs for controlled materials but 
also the requirements of their suppliers. 

At this point the Defense Department 
totalled up the requirements for mili- 
tary aircraft and its other equipment 
(tanks, guns, ships, etc.) and presented 
a combined claim to DPA’s Program 
and Requirements Office. When DPA 
granted those requests, the military 
funnelled CMP allotments back to its 
prime contractors, who passed part of 
the allotments on to sub-contractors. 





How Metals Were Divided 




















Metal 
Carbon Alloy Stainless 
Steel Steel Steel Aluminum Copper 
(Tons) (Tons) (Tons) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
Total U. S. Third 
Quarter Production 18,300,000 1,800,000 150,000 598,000,000 1,114,000,000 
Allocated for Trans- 
ports 759 993 191.2 3,356,728 135,516 
Personal Planes, All 
Spares, Some Mili- 
tary Equipment 2,440 5,754 198.8 3,125,272 1,048,484 
Total Civil Allocation 3,199 6,747 391 6,482,000 1,184,000 
Portion of Total Pro- 
004 .002 01 001 


duction (%) .0002 
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NEW HOME of Slick Airways at Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbink, Calif., will be completed this month. The $200,000 building 
will house administrative and operational departments and is first of several structures planned by the air freight carrier. 


Pictures ‘in 
the News 


RADAR CENTER at Washington National 
Airport is shown at right. Air traffic con- 
trollers move plastic “checkers” on the 
radar “skyatron,” a radar map covering 
40-mile radius around the airport. Smaller 
scopes in background pick up planes 70 
miles away. When a plane comes within 
range of skyatron, controllers place a plas- 
tic marker on its surface pointing toward 
the “pip” of the aircraft. 


CAB’S FULL MEMBERSHIP is shown here at Washington 
National Airport, just prior to taking off in the Board’s executive 
DC-3 for Lafayette, Ind., where they participated in the 1951 
Local Air Service Seminar at Purdue University. In the first row, 
left to right, are Chan Gurney, member, and Donald W. Nyrop, 
newly appointed Chairman; second row, Joseph P. Adams, 
member, and Vice Chairman Oswald Ryan; at the top is Member 
Josh Lee. During the four-hour flight the Board held its first 
airborne executive session. 


OPEN HOUSE at Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies’ new Inter City 
Division, Logan International Airport, Boston, was attended by 
over 75 state aviation officials, manufacturers’ representatives 
and airport service operators. Shown below, left to right, are 
G. B. Van Dusen, president of the aircraft supply firm; Gus 
Recker, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; George Galipeau, vice 
president of Van Dusen, and Robert W. Richardson, of Good- 
year, and president of the Aircraft Distributors and Manufacturers 
Association. 
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What Happens Next to Colonial Airlines? 


Several merger possibilities mentioned as Landa 


and executive committee take over management. 


YTOCKHOLDERS and employes of 
S Colonial Airlines were wondering 
this week what the next step would 
be in straightening out the affairs of 
the company. 

Colonial’s former president Sigmund 
Janas, Sr., was under $1,000 bail await- 
ing action by the Federal District Court 
in New York on his “not guilty” plea to 
80 charges of alleged Civil Aeronautics 
Act violations brought against him and 
Colonial as co-defendants by the UV. S. 
District Attorney. Colonial, granted an 
extension, was about to file its plea as 
this issue went to press. 

But the disposal of these charges was 
regarded as just one step in the fate of 
the airline. As second highest recipient 
of mail pay per ton-mile among all of 
the trunk carriers, Colonial is now a 
prime target for various merger moves. 

Meanwhile, here are the steps leading 
to today’s situation: 

On April 13, CAB ordered investiga- 
tion of Colonial, Janas and vice-presi- 
dent A. M. Hudson for alleged viola- 
tions involving unauthorized free travel, 
misuse and personal use of company 
funds, “kick-backs” and falsification of 
government-required reports. 

On June 15, CAB accepted proposal 
of adjustment calling for (a) Janas’ 
resignation as president; (b) payment of 
$75,000 “restitution” by Janas to 
Colonial; (c) referral of charges to the 
U.S. District Attorney for prosecution; 
and (d) issuance of a “cease and de 


sist” order by CAB. 


3-Man Committee 


Vashington attorney Alfons B. Landa, 
Colonial director, was then named 
sident and a_ three-man executive 
c nmittee with broad powers formed. 
mmittee included John Murphy, a 
c ector: R. H. Herrnstein, controller; 
! L. Orville Cameron, _ secretary. 
J]. \as remained as consultant. 

in June 29, U. S. Attorney Irving H. 


S pol filed two misdemeanor informa- 
tas of forty counts each against 
€ ‘onial and Janas with the U. S. Dis- 


t. t Court in New York City. 

Jn July 3, CAB issued its “cease and 
© vist” order and closed its case without 
» judice to reopening for “good cause 

wn. 


Also on July 3, Colonial and Janas 
re arraigned before Federal Judge 
vester Ryan with Janas pleading “not 
lty” and Colonial getting until July 


r 
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ALFONS LANDA, who was elected presi- 
dent of Colonial Airlines following resig- 
nation of Sigmund Janas, Sr., has been 
having an independent audit made of the 


airline. Landa is a member of the law 
firm of Davies, Richberg, Tydings, Beebe 
and Landa. 


18 to enter a plea. Both attempted to 
plead “nolo contendere” as previously 
agreed with CAB, but Judge Ryan 
wouldn’t accept the pleas. 

On July 5, new president Landa an 
nounced that an independent firm had 
been hired to study the charges against 
the airline and to report to the di 
rectors. He described the action as “our 
duty to the stockholders, employes and 
passengers.” 

As for the future, it is no secret that 
both National Airlines and Eastern Air 
Lines, with eyes on Colonial’s lucrative 
New York-Montreal route, are known to 
be in favor of absorbing the carrier. In 
addition, Northeast Airlines, which 1s 
awaiting CAB approval of a plan to 
merge with Delta, is reportedly anxious 
to make it a three-way deal by includ 
ing Colonial. 

For various reasons, however, the un 
known quantity of Colonial’s new man- 
agement among them, continuance of 
the carrier as an individual entity must 
not be written off the books as yet. 
New president Landa reportedly is mak 
ing an aggressive eflort to put Colonial 
back on its feet. Rumors that Janas 
would remain as a side-line president 
were quickly scotched by company 
officials. 

Conceivably, under Landa and the 
three-man executive committee, Colonial 


not only could survive the present storm 
but eventually could become _ self 
sufhcient. 

But neither the Congress, the Ad 
ministration, the Post Office, nor CAB 
appear content to wait the length of 
time necessary to permit various trunk 
carriers, including Colonial, to achieve 
a subsidy-free status. 

In fact, when CAB released its case 
to Federal prosecutors it said pointedly 
that such action in no way precludes it 
from adjusting Colonial’s mail rates. No 
one believed that it did in the first 
place, but the reminder may be a hint 
of the Board’s next move. 


High Mail Pay 


In 1950, Colonial was paid an aver 
age of $12.07 per ton-mile of U. S. mail 
carried. When it is considered that the 
“Big Four” airlines averaged about 60« 
a ton-mile, that Western averaged $1.63, 
C&S $2.87, Delta, $1.42 and Capital 
$2.49, Colonial’s position is readily ap 
parent. It also must be remembered 
that passengers are carried for 60c a 
ton-mile and less and freight normally 
at about 20c. 


Only Northeast, which as previously 
stated is scheduled for a merger, re 
ceived more on a ton-mile basis in mail 
pay than Colonial. And the same was 
true in 1949 and 1948. 

This doesn’t necessarily mean that 
the carrier received a windfall in mail 
pay each year, for the rates it received 
were established as “reasonable” by 
CAB with all of the peculiar char 
acteristics of Colonial’s routes taken into 
consideration. 


But in setting the rates, CAB also 
considered that the carrier was under 
“honest, efficient and economical man 
agement.” The Board might now make 
a case against the existence of such 
qualities and the resulting mail pay cut 
could leave little alternative for the new 
management but to play ball in the 
merger league. 





Announcement 


Starting with this issue the regular 
feature BOEDY’S ALBUM will consist of 
one page of snapshots taken in 1939 and 
one page from the latest complete album 
of 1947, In the past both pages were from 
the 1939 album. These snaps of aviation 
folk taken by Kenneth J. Boedecker, of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., have attracted 
increasing attention throughout the avia- 
tion industry and the new plan of mixing 
one old set with one recent one should 
prove even more interesting. 
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HOW DOMESTIC AIR MAIL PAY per ton-mile has varied during the 1940-51 period 

was shown on this chart, presented to the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Committee by the Air Transport Association during hearings on separation of air mail 

pay and subsidy. Witnesses pointed out that past four years would have been considerably 
lower had it not been for advent of local service carriers. 


New Mail Pay Law Likely This Year 


CAB’s promise of “administrative” separation of 


pay and subsidy seen giving legislation a push. 


By Gerarp B. Dossen 


HEN the Civil Aeronautics Board 
announced on July 9 that it would 
effect an “administrative separation” of 
comestic mail pay from subsidies by 
Sept. 1, it gave a big push to separation 
legislation being considered in Congress. 
But here are some of the problems 
which remain to be solved: 

Should Congress fix mail rates by law, 
as is proposed in the Johnson bill, S. 
1657, which establishes the mail pay 
by classes of carriers? 

If Congress does not fix rates by law, 
should any separation bill it passes pre- 
scribe how CAB shall accomplish the 
task? 

If CAB is required to make the 
separation by certain standards, should 
the formula be based on costs plus a 
fair return on investment or should the 
carriage of mail be paid for at higher 
than passenger or commodity rates be- 
cause of the value of the service to the 
Fost Office Department and the user? 


Should any separation legislation con- 


tain a proviso which would permit the 
Board to pay subsidies to non-mail car- 
riers whose equipment and operations 
may have a special value to the na- 
tional defense? 

While the Board’s July 9 announce- 
ment makes separation in the domestic 
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field a reasonable certainty, several wit- 
nesses before the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, were 
not satished with an “administrative 
separation.” A CAB spokesman de- 
scribed an “administrative separation” 
as one done by the Board and its staff 
before going to a hearing in each case. 

Opposition to the Johnson bill, S. 
1657, which would set by law the rates 
of the Big Four—American, United, 
Eastern and TWA—at 42c a ton mile, 
the regional or so-called secondary car- 
riers at 63c, and the smaller and local 
service operators at 84c a ton mile— 
is based on a somewhat general belief 
that legislative bodies should not fix 
rates. 





Wide Opposition 


This opposition, which includes not 
only CAB but also the certificated air- 
lines and the railroads, contends that 
rate making is a function which should 
be delegated to an agency with trained 
personnel and that rates should not be 
fixed until all parties concerned can 
submit evidence. 

Chairman Edwin C. Johnson (D., 
Colo.) of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, stated he 
generally does not feel that Congress 
should establish rates but he put them 
in his bill when he was convinced that 


CAB would not accomplish separation 
on its own accord. 

In a 10-minute blast at CAB on July 
2, Sen. Johnson said if Congress ordered 
CAB to accomplish separation “1,000 
years from now” CAB would respond: 
“Don’t crowd us that way. Give us 
more time.” Seven days later CAB an- 
nounced it would accomplish separation 
by Sept. Ss 


Based on Coach 


The rates in the Johnson bill are 
based on current coach passenger fares, 
less such expenses as publicity, adver- 
tising and sales which it is contended 
should not be included in setting fair 
compensation for the carriage of mail. 
The passenger fare formula, with some 
variations, was recommended by Ernst 
& Ernst, New York firm of industrial 
consultants, which made a $145,000 
study of separation problems for the 
Senate committee. 

However there were other witnesses 
who felt that the government would be 
paying too much for the carriage of mail 
by air if it paid on the basis of passen- 
ger rates. 

Robert W. Prescott, president of the 
Flying Tigers Line, Inc. testified that 
an appropriate temporary rate would be 
a weighted average between freight and 
express ton-mile rates which he fixed at 
around 23c a ton-mile. Under his 
plan, the carriers could go to CAB 
and prove this rate was not high 
enough to cover their mail carrying 
costs, but if there was a need beyond a 
fair return for the carriage of mail, then 
they would be compelled to ask for it 
under what he termed its true name— 
subsidy. 


Cost-Plius Plan 


An earlier introduced bill by Sen. 
Jchnson—S. 436—has received consid- 
erable support from groups outside of 
the certificated air mail carriers. This 
is a modified version of the Heselton 
bill which passed the House in the |ast 
session. This bill would require that 
all costs as between mail, passengers, 
freight and express be broken down and 
that mail rates be established on ‘he 
basis of costs plus a reasonable return. 

Stuart G. Tipton, general counsel of 
the Air Transport Association, told ‘ie 
committee that installing an acco 
ing system to cover such a breakdown 
of costs would cost the airlines $3,000, 
and it would cost them an additio: al 
$8,000,000 a year to operate. 

He said the burden of bookkeep: ig 
already imposed on the carriers is ' 
mendous. The accounting provisi¢ 
of S. 436 would require the number 
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= ANOTHER CONVAIR ‘FIRST’! 


| the 


ha The USAF T-29, the navigational trainer version of the 
pe 


world-famed Convair-Liner, is rolling off the production 


line in steadily increasing numbers. 


The T-29 “Flying Classroom” is the only plane in the U. S. 
Air Force that gives in-flight training to 14 students at one 
time, furnishing each with a full complement of radar and 
navigational equipment. Records show that the Convair 
T-29 is turning out more and better-trained navigator- 
bombardiers in less time than ever before in air training 


histor y! 


The T-29 is another “first” in a long line of famous Con- 
vaircraft and is proving again that top airframe design and 


production originate at Convair. 
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entries for various items to be increased 
from 40 to 15,000 times. 

Tipton traced the entries which would 
be necessary to cover a check for $425 
given a man for hauling away trash in 
January, 1951, from the Boston station 
of an airline. This routine payment 
would be divided, subdivided, allocated, 
reallocated and distributed until it would 
be completely unrecognizable, he said. 

This expense would first be divided 
between the domestic and international 
divisions.’ It is then divided by func- 
tion. It is further divided for purposes 
of allocation into local ground, system 
flight and system ground expenses. It 
is then allocated on some arbitrary basis 
as between passengers, mail, freight, 
and express. A 550% increase in the 
number of entries would be required 
for this one item by this legislation, he 


stated. 
ATA Bill 


The airlines, through ATA, endorsed 
their own bill, S. 1757, which would re- 
quire CAB to fix service rates for the 
carriage of mail and disclose whatever 
subsidies are involved. ATA emphasized 
that if Congress passed legislation re- 
quiring the cost breakdown in S. 436, 
it would be treating the air carriers 
differently than it has treated any other 
form of transportation which carries the 


mail. Tipton pointed out that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, after 
countless studies, has never been able 
to come up with a mail pay formula 
based solely on allocated costs. 

Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R.,. Calif.) 
another witness, said that it is im- 
possible to agree on a fair formula based 
wholly on costs. He suggested a method 
of paying the carriers a fixed sum per 
pound for mail carried regardless of the 
distance involved. 

Asserting that the Post Office Depart- 
ment charges 12c an ounce for air mail 
without regard to distance traveled, he 
suggested the Big Four be paid 25c a 
pound, 50c a pound for small trunk line 
and local service carriers, with a 25- 
pound minimum guaranteeing the car- 
rier at least $25 a stop. Figured on the 
basis that the average air mail letter 
travels 1,170 miles, the rate would aver- 
age out at 43c a ton mile, just one cent 
higher than the amount fixed in the 
Johnson bill for the Big Four. 

Hinshaw’s simple plan was attractive 
enough to cause the committee to hire 
H. E. Weihmiller, an aviation consult- 
ant, to analyze it and report on its 
practicability. Hinshaw claimed if it 
was put in effect, the airlines, CAB and 
the Post Office Department could dis 
charge hundreds of accountants. 








THIS GENERAL ELECTRIC J-47-23 jet engine, developing more than 6,000 pounds 
Major feature of 


thrust, will be the power plant for the six-jet Boeing B-47 bomber. 


the new engine, now going into large-scale production, is provision for all-weather flying. 


The “hot nose” shown here was designed to overcome a serious problem in jet aircraft- 


engine icing. Hot air from the engine’s compressor is bled to hollow parts of the nose 


to melt ice crystals as they form. Note also the retractable inlet screens. 


Inlet screens 


are needed on the ground to keep foreign objects out of the turbine, but in the air they 


are a hazard, since they provide another place for ice to form. 


In the -23 they can be 


flattened against the engine casing after take-off. 
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APRA to List Precisio:: 
Parts Specifications 


To help plane makers obtain sub. 
contractors to handle high precision 
parts, Aircraft Production Resources 
Agency, Wright-Patterson AFB, is |ist- 
ing such parts. Bell Aircraft told APRA 
it needs help with following parts, 
Companies interested contact M. J, 
Coughlin at Bell’s Niagara Falls plant, 


Bell Aircraft—Part No. 47-620-221. 
GEAR; upper sun transmission; stee] 
bar 4620 Government Spec 10240 GR 
III (Army); 46 teeth; diameteral pitch 
10; circular pitch .3142; pitch diameter 
4.600; pressure angle 20°; base circle 
diameter 4.3226; OD 4800 + 000-.002: 
bore 3.920; thickness of tooth, shaved 
gear after hardening or ground gear, 
1501 to .1521; index error must not 
exceed .0002 between adjacent teeth: 
parallelism error with axis must not 
exceed .0005 per inch of length; back- 
lash with mating master gear (repre- 
senting mating part but to .1621 gage 
chordal thickness) at 3.450 gage center 
distance .000 to .002; reference only— 
backlash with production mating gear 
at 3.450 gage center distance .005 to 
.008; carburize at 1700” F. to produce 
025 to .035 finished case depth; surface 
roughness must not exceed 80 micro- 
inches. NOTE-Teeth can be hobbed. 


Bell Aircraft—Part No. 47-620-424 


PINION—Transmission Upper Planet- 
Steel Bar AMS 6294; 23 teeth; diam- 
etral pitch 10; circular pitch .3142” 
pitch diameter 2.3000” base circle diam- 
eter 2.1613”; pressure angle 20°; index 
error must not exceed .0002 between ad- 
jacent teeth: thickness of the tooth 
.1560” to .1570”; parallelism error with 
axis must not exceed .0005 per inch of 
length; backlash with mating master 
gear representing mating part (but to 
.1570 gage chordal tooth thickness) at 
3.4500 gage center distance .000 to .001; 
reference only backlash with production 
mating gear at 3.4500 gage center dis- 
tance .005 to .008; selectively carburized 
to provide finish case depth of .025 to 
.035 and .045 to .060; when mounted on 
diameter, pitch diameter of gear as in- 
dicated over .1728 wire must not run 
out more than .0010 TIR; magnetic in- 
spection per Spec. AN-1-32. NOTE- 
Teeth can be hobbed. 


Bell Aircraft—Part No. 47-620-425 
GEAR—Pinion—Transmission Lower 
Stage-steel bar stock AMS 6294; 19 
teeth; diametral pitch 10; circular p'tch 
3142”; pitch diameter 1.9000”; pressure 
angle 20°; base circle diameter 1.7854"; 
index error must not exceed .0002 De- 
tween adjacent teeth; parallelism e ror 
with axis must not exceed .0005 per 
inch of length; backlash with ma ing 
master gear representing mating | ar 
(but to .1576 gage chordal tooth th.ck- 
ness) at 2.8500 gage center dist: nce 
000 to .001; reference only—back!ash 
with production mating gear part al 
2.8500 center distance .005 to .008; se ec- 
tively carburize to provide finish de th 
of .025 to .035 and .045 to .060; w sen 
mounted on diameter pitch diam: ‘er 
of gear as indicated over .1728” re 
must not run out more than .0010 T'R; 
magnetic inspection per Spec. AN-1 32. 
NOTE-Teeth can be hobbed. 
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Trans-Atlantic 
Teamwork ... The twin-jet Canberra, being 


groomed to bolster our tactical air power, is a working example of British 


American cooperation. Originally designed in England as a high- 
altitude radar bomber, its flight tests proved it to be as effective 
at low-level operations. Now, a night intruder version of this light jet 
bomber will be added to our own Air Force, built by Martin under 
license from English Electric Co., Ltd. 
The Korean conflict has re-emphasized the importance of tactical air 
power in low-level support of ground troops. To this mission, the 
Canberra brings exceptional maneuverability at high combat 
speeds, and at low levels and low speeds . . . ability to whip around 
like a fighter and turn with the best of modern aircraft . . . 
ability to carry a potent, 


destructive wallop! * 


AIRCRAFT 


Baslders of Dependable © Aircraft Simce 1909 


Tue Gienn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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AEROLIFT cargo elevator is shown lifting engine into Super Constellation. 


New Devices Cut Plane Loading Time 


Lockheed now running preliminary tests on its 
“Aerolift” elevator and “Aero-Trusty” conveyor. 


OCKHEED Aircraft Corp. has 

started running loadability tests 
on prototypes of units in the mechanical 
handling equipment the aircraft manu- 
facturer is developing for what it calls 
its “Aerocargo” line. 

Although the usual mechanical bugs 
are being encountered, preliminary tests 
indicate startling results, so favorable, 
in fact, that Lockheed is now estimat- 
ing that a typical military cargo load 
equal to the capacity of a L-1049B 
Super-Constellation can be handled me- 


chanically by one man in three hours. 


Cargo version of the Super Connie has 
5,715 square feet of cargo volume. 

Two units are required to do this job: 
Lockheed’s Aerolift on the ground and 
its Aero-Trusty conveyor in the aircraft. 

The loadability tests are being run in 
the mockup of the L-1049 Super-Con- 
stellation whose interior has been con- 
verted from passenger to cargo version 
for this purpose. This includes instal- 
lation of the Aero-Trusty cargo conveyor 
in the floor of the mockup. 

The conveyor is a submerged chain 
unit to provide an integral means of 
































moving heavy or bulky items withi: the 
airplane in a flexible manner with inini- 
mum weight penalties and _ structural 
complications. 

It consists of: 
®a track of an aluminum alloy ex. 
trusion which takes the place of stand- 
ard Constellation floor members, 

* sprocket housings mounted flush with 
the floor at each end of the track, 

*®a device called a mouse which has 
teeth to engage the drive chain and 
hook onto a push-pull donkey, 

*and a portable power unit to drive 
the entire assembly. 

Length of the conveyor unit, over- 
all, is approximately 844 inches. Boxed 
freight, pallets, engines, vehicles, in fact, 
any type of cargo may be loaded or 
unloaded and shifted mechanically with- 
in the aircraft on the conveyor. It adds 
117 pounds to the Constellation empty 
weight. 

The Aerolift is a mobile, knockdown, 
air transportable cargo elevator designed 
to take the place of such equipment as 
fork-truck, hi-lift truck, hoists and port- 
able work stands of many sizes and 
heights. This multi-purpose unit is 10 
feet by 10 feet and is supported by 
cables at each of its corners and at the 
top of the four vertical stanchions. The 
upper surface of the platform will rise 
to 125 inches above the ground in its 
“up” position, and in the “down” posi- 
tion will be approximately six inches 
above ground level. The platform has 
a load capacity of 10,000 pounds and 
a concentrated platform load of 500 
pounds per square foot. Power unit is 
an electric hoisting wimch and cable 
drum drawing its power from the air- 
plane’s electrical system or any ground 
24-volt supply. 


AERO-TRUSTY cargo conveyor, a submerged chain unit, is designed to move heavy or bulky items within the airplane. 
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Folks who are going places 


with the South 
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Fly DELTA 





Gone is the one-crop empire of yesterday. 
In its place are thousands of thriving industries 
alongside modern, diversified agriculture. 
Together, they form one of the best examples 
in the world of a balanced economy. 
By providing the new South 
with the most modern of air service, 
Delta is helping grow super-crops 


in all lines of business. 
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\d 
\ Cooperenen wn 
. General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. . . 
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Serving the South and the nation for 26 years 








WILCOX... 
CHOICE "TWA 


WILCOX TYPE 96D TRANSMITTERS 
CHOSEN For T WA's GROUND 
STATION INSTALLATION 


AT ROME 


TWA's far-flung empire requires the finest 
communications network that research and pre- 
cision manufacturing can produce. TWA has 
long been a user of Wilcox equipment, and 
Wilcox is proud to be chosen again as TWA 
expands and improves its world-wide services. 
The Wilcox Type 96D 2500 watt transmitter 
covers the 2-26 mc. range. 


UNIT CONSTRUCTION OFFERS OPERATING FLEXIBILITY 


Either simultaneous transmission on several 
frequencies or the selection of an individual 
frequency best suited to your particular problem. 


JAN COMPONENT STANDARDS FOR DEPENDABILITY 

All components meet the latest JAN specifi- e | 

cations. This means maximum resistance to | Vie ELECTRIC COMPANY 
a Fourteenth & Chestnut 


wedr, corrosion, humidity, fungus, temperature, 
and time. KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 


Write “Today for complete information and 
specifications on the Wilcox 96D Transmitting 
Station. 
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HANDLEY PAGE'S experimental jet-powered research plane—the H. P. 88—has successfully completed its first flight. Powered by 


a Rolls Royce Nene turbo-jet engine, the prototype features an experimental wing which is expected to permit appreciably increased 
speed. 


New Foreign 
Military 
Planes 


FRANCE’S TWIN-JET, the prototype SE 
2410 Grognard (right), has recently been 
test-flown by Aerosudest. Plane has two 
Hispano Nene jets one over the other, cre- 
ating a hunched top fuselage line. Speed 
is 600 mph. and weight is 30,000 Ibs. Note 
the low-wing stabilizer and the high taper 
on the swept wing. 


TF E DUTCH-BUILT FOKKER S-14, shown below, is a two-seat THIS ALL-WEATHER SEA VENOM and its turbo-jet “Ghost” 


sid -by-side trainer, used for transition, navigational and tactical engine, which is rated at 5,000 Ibs. thrust, are both made by 
tra ning of fighter pilots. Its engine, a Rolls-Royce “Derwent” de Havilland. Plane is already in production for the British, 
< centrifugal gas turbine, is rated at 3,600 Ibs. thrust. who expect to see it in service early next year. 














Highest and fastest flight 

ever attained by any known rocket 

was that achieved by the “Wac Corporal” 

on February 25, 1949. The “Wac” was fired from 

a larger “bumper” rocket miles above the earth’s surface. 
Structural design of the “bumper” and construction 

of the “Wac” were among the contributions made by Douglas. 


But designing and building such missiles is only part of the job. 


Gathering and computing data secured by test flights is also vital. 
One of many examples of how Douglas is 


helping to pioneer this work is the new Automatic 
Data Analyzer. Developed for Army Ordnance, 
this machine converts coded photographic 
recordings, such as radio-transmitted 

missile data, into a flow of 

interpreted information from 

instruments to the engineers. 

In this important field of research 

analysis and application, as in 

many other activities in the 

aircraft and related industries, 

Douglas continues to make 

significant advances. 

Douglas Aircraft 

Company, Inc. 


ngineers and technicians 
Jouglas a good place to work! 


LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 30 YEARS > MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 
> BOMBERS > GUIDED MISSILES > ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT > RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 








INDUSTRY PERSONNEL 


D. Roy Shoults, former vice president 
of engineering for Bell Aircraft Corp 
and The Glenn L. Martin Co., has been 
named director of the General Electric 
Co.’s project to build an atomic engine 
for aircraft. 

Air-Parts, Inc., Los Angeles, has 
named Howard A. Eckels its new gen- 
eral manager ... Col. John S. Griffith 
has been appointed assistant to the 





Griffith 


Ecke!s 


president of Aircraft Engine and Parts 
Corp. . . . Pacific Airmotive Corp.'s 
Engine Division has picked J. H. Water- 
bury assistant manager . Harry T 
MacMillan has been selected a Western 
service engineer for Thomas Associates 
of Los Angeles. 

Fairchild Aircraft Division has named 
Walter Tydon chief engineer and Lynn 
G. Walck manager of the industrial 
relations departments while Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corp. has picked 
Harold K. Pedersen as assistant treas- 
urer. 

A. C. Dehnel has been appointed 
export manager for the Preakness 
Engineering Co. General Electric 
Co. has named A. T. Chandonnet man- 
ager of its Lynn, Mass., turbine divi- 
sion; O. O. Barton priorities supervisor 
for its chemical department; Clayton S. 
Coggeshall assistant to the manager 
and Robert S. Neblett manager of sales 
for the turbine divisions. 

Frederick C. Crawford, president of 
Thompson Products, Inc., has been 
elected a director of Eastman Kodak 
Co. . . . G. A. McLellan, former man- 
ager of wage and salary administration 
for American Airlines, has joined 





McLellan 


Fechter 


Mathieson Chemical Corp. as manager 
of personnel administration . .. Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. has 
named J. L. Fechter assistant division 
manager of the San Diego Division 

‘ Jack Slaton has been chosen 
manager of Arizona Aircraftsmen, Inc.’s 
new facilities at Bisbee-Douglas Inter- 
national Airport 
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Production Spotlight 








Employment: Expansion of the aircraft industry has necessitat« 
several new measures designed to ease the manpower shortage: relaxation « 
age limit hiring restrictions, training programs for unskilled workers, i: 
creased use of women production workers, lengthening of the work wee 
and growing multiple-shift operation. Meanwhile, recruiting efforts have be« 
intensified. 

Employment in the aircraft industry on May 1, latest date for whic! 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has figures available, was 413,200, up 160,00: 
from the previous year. Employers anticipate a further increase of at leas 


18% by October. 


First Repaid Loan: Marine Aircraft Corp. of New York City 
and Fort Worth, Tex., has become the first industrial company to repay the 
government for a defense loan. 
January 29. The company has a backlog of about $3,000,000, chiefly in sul 
contract work on fuel tanks, wing-tip tanks and airframe components. It i: 
also developing a new type airborne life boat. 


Expansion Notes: Jack « Heintz, Inc., has started an expansion 
program designed to double the company’s output by late 1952. Major item 
in the program is the re-leasing of the company’s former Plant No. | at 
Bedford, O., which has 70,000 square feet of floor space . . . Hiller Heli 
copters has started construction work at Palo Alto, Calif., which will 
increase its available floor space from 36,000 to 110,000 square feet. The 
construction, which consists of extension of the present plant, a new two 
story engineering and administration building and a separate metal coating 
and paint shop, is scheduled for completion by fall . . . Hughes Aircraft Co. 
has leased three buildings in the Los Angeles International Airport industrial 
tract for use by its purchasing, accounting and tabulating departments. The 
buildings have a combined floor space of 50,000 square feet . . . Hydro-Aire, 
Inc., Burbank, Calif., manufacturer of specialized aircraft components, has 
started a 300% plant expansion and machinery procurement program .. . 
Kaman Aircraft Corp. has leased 12 additional buildings with approximately 
58,000 square feet of floor space at Bradley Field, Windsor Locks, Conn. 
This brings Kaman’s total floor space to about 100,000 square feet . . . Ford 
Motor Co. will build a new aircraft accessories plant on a three-and-a-hali 
acre tract adjacent to its headquarters plant at Ypsilanti, Mich. Main pro 
duction in the 400,00 square foot plant will be fuel injection systems for 
Wright R-3350 engines . . . General Electric Co. has leased a 50,000 square 
foot plant at Ludlow, Vt., for manufacture of drop forge dies for use in th« 
J-47 jet engine program . . . Northrop Aircraft, Inc., will build a 250,000 
square foot plant at Anaheim, Calif., for production of optical range finder 
for Army tanks. 


Rocket Engines: Ryan Acronautical Co. has received a contra 
from Douglas Aircraft Co. for production of a small number of rocket 
motors for a surface-to-surface missile now under development at Douglas 
Ryan had previously been building rocket engine components. 


Kidde’s A-Bomb Booklet: Walter Kidde « Co., manufac 
turer of fire extinguishing equipment, has published a 32-page illustrate< 
booklet entitled “How To Prepare Your Plant For Atomic Attack.” The 
booklet discusses the A-bomb itself (blast effect, radiation, incendiary effect 
etc.), plant defense organization (air raid warning, medical and first aid, fire 
fighting, police, salvage and repair), shelter and building construction and 
planning for sustained production. Copies are available without charge from 
the company’s Department A, 657 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Lightplane Shipments: Personal plane manufacturers 
shipped 232 one- to ten-place personal and executive aircraft valued at 
$1,759,000 during May. The curtailed rate of production—one-third less 
than in the same month last year—is due to inability of manufacturers t 
obtain materials to fill the demand. The National Production Authority 
granted priority assistance in obtaining materials only on the basis of a yearl) 
personal plane output of 2,500 units, 1,000 planes less than were delivered 
in 1950. Actually, according to Aircraft Industries Association estimates, 
manufacturers could sell more than 5,000 planes this year if materials were 
available. 








Marine received the $200,000 loan on 
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What's doing at JACKS HEINTZ 

















JaH Motors, Actuators Power IFR Installations 


OPERATE BOOM 
AND PUMP FUEL 


Working with the pioneers of in-flight 
refueling, Jack & Heintz has devel- 
oped electric motors for hydraulic and 
fuel pumps and hydraulic boom actu- 
ators with special features required 
for this service. 

The J&H DAIS, a 9.5 hp,d-c motor 
with integral pump, boosts pressure 
to permit rapid fel rom from 
tanker waaay It operates in explosiv e 
atmospheres. Special arrestors on air 
inlet and outlet ducts confine flames 
from any possible explosion in the 
motor chamber, while relieving motor 
internal pressure harmlessly through 
the ducts. 

Other features include thermal pro- 
tection, self-cooling for continuous 
duty to 25,000 feet, and radio noise 
filter. 

Positioning of the boom is accom- 
plished with J&H DI5 and D16 hy- 
draulic actuators. The D15 extends 
and retracts the boom while the D16 
raises and lowers it. Power for these 
actuators is supplied by a hydraulic 
pump driven by a J&H DA17 motor. 











FUEL PUMP MOTOR shown on left, has integral pump, flame arrestors and thermal 


protection. Two J&H Hydraulic 


Actuators, like ‘that on right, 


extend and hoist refuel- 


ing boom. A J&H motor operates the hydraulic pump that powers these actuators. 








Chief Engineer’s Corner 





The special motors for in-flight refuel- 
ing are typical examples of special 
application aircraft motors J&H has 
developed. Our engineering depart- 
ment is organized to handle the un- 
usual problems that arise in the 
development of special motors. 


For instance, one of our customers 
required a motor with windings able 
to withstand boiling high octane gas- 
oline. Available impregnation var- 
nishes would not give satisfactory 





Rotomotive Devices 


Exhe ustive testing is a religion at Jack 
& Heintz. The ability of a device 
to met normal conditions is just a 
begin ning. 

Th -n the torture starts—in the cold 
room at —65°F.—in the hot room at 
160°! .—in the humidity and fungus 
chan »er—through the salt spray test 
—on he vibration tables—in the radio 





noise room—on the starter inertia 
stan and the dynamometer—in the 
elect onie test rooms—and finally in 
a‘*t st house’, under construction, 
wher aircraft equipment is subjected 
to a tual flying conditions without 


ever eaving the ground. 

Be -ause ecmnaties equipment must 
meet so many different conditions, 
we d sign and build much of the test 
equi. ment we use. Pictured is a lab- 
orat’ -y workshop where test panels 
are | cing built and parts machined 
for « her J&H test apparatus. 
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Given Tough Tests 








Jacks Herz é 


teste 
EQUIPMENT 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical a 








service. The materials section of the 
engineering department devised a new 
impregnation varnish that would 
withstand boiling gasoline for thou- 
sands of hours, with no perceptible 
change in insulating qualities. As a 
result, our DA19 motor is being used 
to power a new type of fuel booster 
pump, where it operates submerged 
in gasoline. 

Another interesting development is 
the vest-pocket size DA22 motor, fea- 
turing a brake operated by the same 
magnetomotive force that turns the 
rotor. This eliminates many of the pre- 
vious difficulties experienced with a-c 
brake motors. The motor is 25(¢in. o.d, 
and 3% in. long, weighs 2.1 lbs. and is 
rated at one-quarter hp at 10,500rpm, 
on an intermittent duty basis. 


If you need an aircraft motor, please 
submit all available environmental 
and application data. Our engineers 
will be glad to work with you to choose 
the best type and design to meet your 


needs. Write JACK & HEINTZ 


. Cleveland |, Ohio. 


1 oy 


designed to solve 





vnusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 
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Are 
you 


SPMD hh Eo 
caliber? 


Boeing’s world-wide reputation for sound 
engineering achievement is founded on 
men. Boeing engineers and physicists 
are graduates of many universities and 
technical schools. Under inspiring lead- 
ership they have been welded into one 
of the most potent forces in any field 
of scientific advance. ! 

If youcan measure up to Boeing stand- 
ards, there is an attractive future for you 
in this renowned group. In addition to 
the prestige which attaches to being a 
member of the Boeing engineering team, 
there are other definite advantages: 


a The challenge of working on such vital pro- 
grams as the B-47 and B-52 jet bombers, 
guided missiles and other revolutionary 
developments. 


Stability of career opportunity with an engi- 
neering division that is still growing steadily 
after 35 years. 


The invigorating atmosphere of the Pacific 
Northwest—hunting, fishing, sailing, skiing— 
temperate climate all year around. 


4 The availability of housing. Newcomers to 
Seattle are able to get accommodations—and 
that’s unique in a great aircraft manufac- 
turing center. 


5 Good salaries. And they grow with you. 


6 Moving and travel expense allowance. 


Boeing's immediate needs call for experienced 
and junior aeronautical, mechanical, electri- 
cal, electronics, civil, acoustical and weights 
engineers for design and research; for servo- 
mechanism designers and analysts; and for 
physicists and mathematicians with advanced 
degrees. 


Write today to the address below or use 
the convenient coupon. 


a 


1 JOHN C. SANDERS, Statt Engineer—Personnei I 
E pEpr. F-7 1 
I Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Wash. I 
! Engineering opportunities at Boeing inter- ! 
[est me. Please send me further information. | 
} Nome I 
Address 
i City and State I 
ee Sa Oe 


w 
» 





| 20% hours as against 27 hours. 





London Letter 





By Richard G. Worcester 





i} HERE has been some speculation on the future of a large and growing but 
| idle fleet of Marathon local service airliners. There are 40 of these 20-passenger 
| transportsgon order, guaranteed by the Ministry of Supply, which hopes that car 
| riers will be interested. At present 25 have been built and of these 14 have airwor 
| thiness certificates. In addition there is one flying on trial with West African Air 
| ways. One order thus far placed is for seven which will be introduced by British 
| European Airways during the coming twelve months. 
° 
British newspapers have carried mentions of two jet bomber: 
besides the two so far unveiled—the Canberra and the Vickers 660. No 
details of their characteristics are yet known but one of these new models 
would, it was stated, fly soon. 
° 
The second stage in the Comet trials will be the flight of BOAC’s Comet 
Unit down to Entebbe airfield in British South Africa. The runway there is 
shorter than at Nairobi, but it is 3,700 ft. lower. Quick calculations show that 
even if the Comet has five stops of 90 minutes each and the Constellations have 
three, the Comet would still clip 74% hours off the London-Johannesburg time 
2 Whatever the economics of the Comet may turn 
out to be, there is no question that on this South African route it will offer the 
improvement in speed to justify its introduction. 
7 


First application of the Westland-Sikorsky S-55, ten-place general 
purpose rotorcraft, is likely to be for the British Army. A Sikorsky-built 
airplane has arrived in Britain and has started preliminary demonstra 
tions. Production is now in hand for the big helicopter. 

* 
The Festival Farnborough Show looks to be the best yet; there may be three 
or four jet bombers flying, and at least three delta wing jets. The new Handley 


| Page HP-88 experimental jet and the very small Fairey FD-1 should be there, 


along with Gloster’s “entirely new” jet fighter. Britain’s next line of transports, 
however, may not be ready until the year after—the 130,000-lb. Bristol 175, the 
Comet 2 and the Saunders-Roe Princess flying boats—which incidentally may be 
slightly delayed because of the military seating requirements. The first ship will 
be brought out into the open for fitting of the outer wings. So far one pair ol 
coupled-Proteus turbines has been mounted. 
: 
The air trooping scheme is now beginning to shape up. Both 

BOAC and BEA are taking part in the program of moving militar) 

personnel to and from Mediterranean garrisons. The British non-skeds 

led by the powerful Lancashire Aircraft Corporation (who somehou 

managed to buy the entire surplus fleet of BOAC Yorks) are also expected 

to enter the picture. The program seems to be reviving the non ske ds 

who had almost been legislated out of existence. This support has beer 

so slow in coming that the various companies, tempted by high prices 

offered by U.S. buyers, have disposed of some DC-3's. The rise and fal 

in the fortunes of the non-skeds are a sure sign that relations betweer 

the scheduled and non-scheduled carriers in Britain are far from perfect 

A change in government administration would almost certainly swing 

some more business their way. However this seems less likely now than 

it has been for some time; it may not come even in the Fall. 


« 

British Members of Parliament have been pressing the Post Office to 11s 

the mail pay which is given to the national carriers but they are unlikely to be 
successful. The Postmaster is taking the view that mail pay should not be use« as 
a subsidy. Meanwhile, BOAC and BEAC are claiming that with rates of rail 


pay comparable with those given to U. S. carriers they, too, would be able to 
show a profit. If BOAC had been given the lowest rates of pay received by | 10 


American it would have added some $6,000,000 to its revenue. 
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Acclaimed by 400,000 Ocean Travelers! 


the two short years since the Boeing 
atocruiser made its first commercial 
ssenger flight, it has become the un- 
sputed choice of passengers in over- 
an travel. 

Today the great twin-deck super- 
insport is as familiar a sight in Rio and 
mdon, Honolulu and Tokyo as in 

‘ew York, Seattle or Los Angeles. 

In operation on four major airlines, 
ratocruisers have made 15,500 trips, 
tried 800,000 passengers, and flown 


2 we 


more than 45,000,000 miles. On over- 
ocean routes alone, they have trans- 
ported nearly 400,000 people! 

The tremendous popularity of the 
Stratocruiser is easy to explain. More 
spacious than any competing aircraft, 
it offers ample room for passengers to 
move about in main cabin or lower-deck 
lounge. The finest altitude conditioning 
in any transport permits smooth, high 
level flight with complete comfort. And 


Bocing-designed seating, lighting and 


Mechanical, electrical, aeronautical, civil engineers and physicists! Boeing has exceptional 
enings for you! Write Engineering Personnel, Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Washington 
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dressing-room facilities add to the pleas 
ure of Stratocruiser travel. 

No other plane-builder can match 
Bocing’s four-engine aircraft experience, 
proved in the performance of the early 
transocean Clipper flying boats and 
Stratoliners, the B-17 Flying Fortresses, 
B-29 and B-50 Superforts and C-97 
Stratofreighters. People know the in 
tegrity of Boeing research, design and 
enginecring. They like to fly in Boeing 


built aircraft 


BOLT. 


ST RAT @OerReet ses & a 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC'S NEWEST MEASUREMENTS LABORATORY IS BUILT ON SITE OF THOMSON-HOUSTON LABORATORY IN LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW G-E MEASUREMENTS LABORATORY OPENED 


Develops new ways to measure, tests 
devices, and checks finished products 


Sixty-seven years of General Electric laboratory experience have 
gone into this new Measurements Laboratory. Its facilities are 
among the most modern in the country. Its engineering personnel 
are specialists—not only in electricity, magnetism, and mechanics, 
but also in chemistry, metallurgy, sound, light, heat and color. 


Out of the research, analysis, and tests conducted here, depend- 
able G-E aircraft instruments are developed. For more information 
about how the new Measurements Laboratory helps assure de- 
pendable instruments, contact your G-E aviation specialist or 


IMPROVED MAGNETS and magnetic circuits—the heart of electric ‘ 
instruments—enable development of many new measuring methods. write Section 607-21, General Electric, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


EXTREME TEMPERATURE and humidity conditions are duplicated PRODUCTION INSTRUMENT, selected at random, is compared with a / °aS- 
in these lab chambers where G-E aircraft instruments are tested. urements Laboratory standard for quality-control and accuracy c! cks. 


Sixty-seven years of instrument experience 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


607-21 
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How UAL is Solving Stratocruiser Problems 


Improved maintenance, handling big factors in 


closing gap between costs and revenues. 


By Wiuuam D. Perreauct 


SK the airline that competes with 
JX one. The fact is that the traveling 
public likes the Boeing Stratocruiser. 
li there are two types of equipment 
available on a given route, and the 
Stratocruiser is one of them, it'll take 
the lion’s share of the business. From 
the traffic and sales standpoint, it is a 
success. 

From an engineering-maintenance-op- 
erations standpoint, the airplane is mak- 
ing headway with noticeable improve 
ment month by month. The engines, 
long a major source of delays, inter- 
rupted flights and high maintenance 
costs, are beginning to make a good 
showing. Pratt & Whitney has recently 
completed a deal with the Boeing op- 
erators under which it will provide some 
$10 million in spare parts to modernize 
the old style R-4360 engines operated 
by the airlines. 

Financially the picture is not so bright. 
The Stratocruiser is a big and luxurious 
plane. The same features which make it 
attractive to the passenger cut deeply 
into performance and payload. Take the 
case of United Air Lines. United started 
operating seven Stratocruisers in De- 
cember, 1949. Flying between the west 
coast and Honolulu, 2,400 miles, the 
plane would appear to be engaged in 
profitable long-haul flights in favorable 
weather conditions. 


$2.46 a Mile 

\ctually United’s experience during 
1950 resulted in a direct operating cost 
of 52.46 per plane mile with the B-377. 
Incirect costs are generally considered 
to ve equal or greater than the direct 
cos's. With this in mind, it is interest- 
ing to note that, based on 57-passenger 
cap icity, 100% load factor, and 6c 
rev. nue per plane mile, the airplane has 
an -arning potential of $3.42 per plane 


1, practice the load factor runs closer 
to 0%. While the Stratocruiser is well- 
des gned to handle high volumes of 
caro and mail, it has little opportunity 
to tilize this space on United’s Hono- 
lu flights. High trip frequency, limited 
tre: ‘ht shipments and low mail volume 
mii imize the revenue potential from 
this space. 
itially, United scheduled 500 hours 
of | oeing service per month. Six months 
late in July 1950 this was raised to 750 
ho. s and then in early 1951 to 1,000 
hos. In practice the Stratocruisers 


_ 
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achieved a daily utilization of four hours 
in January 1950, 3 hours in July 1950, 
4 hours and 50 minutes in December 
1950 and again in March 1951. Today 
United’s Boeing fleet has logged almost 
15,000 hours of operating time. Maxi- 
mum flight time on one plane is 2,381 
hours. 


One Spare 


During the early operation, operating 
problems, particularly with engines, 
affected utilization and scheduling. To 
day, route saturation is the controlling 
factor. United schedules six of its seven 
planes, uses the other for a_ spare. 
Theoretically, part of the fleet might be 
diverted to domestic operations but this 
has not yet proved practicable. 

A one-stop transcontinental flight, 
serving Chicago, would appear to be 
well-suited to Stratocruiser operation. In 
practice, however, the Stratocruiser is 
limited to 106,000 pounds gross weight 
because of Chicago airport runway 
limitations. This contrasts with UAL’s 
approved gross weight of 142,500 
pounds. 

Further, the speed of the Stratocruiser 
is not high enough to make the Chicago 
Los Angeles flight in less than eight 
hours. This means two complete crews 
would have to be used on such flights, 
further complicating the operating cost 
picture. Domestic flights would also 
bring with them problems in spare 
parts, which in today’s market might 
take nine months or more to replace. 

Ironing out maintenance difficulties, 
improving handling procedures and 
similar measures will help to reduce 
direct operating costs while concerted 


attempts of traffic and sales staffs should 
assure higher load factors, justify greater 
trip frequency and permit higher ait 
craft utilization, The importance of 
higher utilization cannot be 
phasized. This is indicated by the fact 
that almost one-third of the direct op- 
erating costs are represented in equip 
ment depreciation. Any improvement in 
utilization will produce major gains in 
this one item. 

Meanwhile, United’s maintenance and 


overem 


engineering departments are doing much 
to improve the cost picture. When the 
aircraft was first operated, engine over 
haul time was set at 600 hours. This was 
later raised to 700 hours and now, 18 
months later, is at 800 hours. Major air 
craft UAL’s pro 
gressive overhaul program, were recently 
raised from 1,000 hours to 1,100 hours. 
On engines and aircraft the size of the 


inspections, part ol 


Boeing these represent substantial im 
provements. 


Times Extended 


Even more impressive are the suc 
cessive extensions in inspection umes: 


Preflight 50 hour 100 hour 
Preflight 75 hour 150 hour 
Preflight 115 hour 190 hour 


An interesting picture is also pro 
vided by the man-hours required per 
inspection check. These are presented in 
the accompanying table showing routine 
and non-routine items separately. 


It currently takes about 13% 
labor overhaul hours per aircraft flight 
hour to keep the Boeings flying. Seven 
hours of this time is represented in air 
craft work, 6% in engine work. For 
comparison purposes it might be noted 
that UAL spends only six direct over- 
haul hours per flight hour on the Doug- 
las DC-6, It should be pointed out that 
following 18 months’ DC-6 operation, 


direc t 





Stratocruiser Inspections 


Man-hour Expenditures—Routine 


Inspection Preflight 75-hour 150-hour 300-hour 
October, 1950 48 70 155 195 
December, 1950 98 175 165 
March, 1951 85 195 162 
Man-hour Expenditures—Non-Routine 
October, 1950 65 48 195 165 
December, 1950 65 80 242 200 
March, 1951 48 75 120 120 


® IT SHOULD BE borne in mind that recent inspection times include work 
loads accumulated over the extended inspection times shown above. It might 
also be noted that based on about 1,000 hours’ operation per month United 
now runs about 23 preflights, five 75-hour checks, six and one-half 150-hour 
checks and three and one-half 300-hour checks per month. 
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the current experience level with the 
B-377, the time element was 10 over- 
haul hours per flight hour. 

Initially, United farmed out its 
R-4360 engine overhaul work. After 
eleven engines were handled by Pacific 
Airmotive Corp., UAL spent $107,000 
in tools, build-up equipment and in con- 
verting one test stand tor R-4360 engine 
overhaul and started doing its own over- 
haul. Although 61 engines have now 
been processed in the United shop and 
eight are now underway, they are still 
handled on a custom overhaul basis. 
Flow rate through the shop is only about 
four per month, although existing facil- 
ities would readily handle 12 per month 
it the need arose. 


Man Hours Cut 


Man hours per engine overhaul have 
been cut from 827 in June 1950 to 682 
hours in June 1951]. 

The R-4360 engines have been the 
major problem with the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser. Projected aircraft performance 
was based on a light aircraft (about 
125,000 pounds) and on drawing 1900 
horsepower during cruise operation. In 
the process of development and certifica- 
tion the gross weight went up to 142,000 
pounds. And when the airlines started 
operating the R-4360 engines they found 
that 1750 horsepower was all they could 
afford to use in continuous operation. 


~_ 
- 












These factors slowed the airplane down. 

Even at 1750 horsepower there were 
plenty of engine problems. Excess valve 
guide wear permitted combustion gases 
to enter the rocker box housings and 
clog the oil drains. Under engine oil 
pressure, oil passed through the guides 
into the combustion chamber raising oil 
consumption to as much as 10 gallons 
per engine hour. A series of fixes fol- 
lowed, each with its own shortcoming. 

Each fix called for additional mainte 
nance. At one time UAL maintained a 
30-man crew that did nothing but han- 
dle cylinder changes and repair. In 
November 1950, 213 cylinders were 
changed. When periodic cylinder 
changes were eliminated, compression 
checks became necessary, and at one 
time these were conducted as frequently 
as every twenty hours. By May of this 
year cylinder changes had been cut to 
13. This improvement involved several 
changes in exhaust valve and valve 
guide materials. 

No small part of engine operating 
improvements resulted from the adop 
tion of spark advance. By advancing the 
spark advance from the 20 degrees nor- 
mally used to 28 degrees in cruising, a 
major reduction in exhaust gas tem 
peratures was achieved. While alleviat- 
ing both cylinder and turbosupercharger 
problems related to high temperatures, 
the spark advance had another impor- 


High signs for 89's 





tant effect: it cut fuel consumption 
the R-4360’s from 790 pounds per 
gine hour in cruising to 760 poun 
Chis one factor will save United abou 
$250,000 per year in direct operati 
costs on the Stratocruisers. 

As a result of this experience, | 
has now ordered equipment to put 
controlled spark advance on all 
Douglas DC-6’s and will have the ( 
vair 340’s delivered with spark 
vance. 


Jet-Type Exhaust 


United has also service-tested an 
stallation of jet-type exhaust stacks on 
the 4360, exhausting two banks of 
cylinders in this manner. While the 
overwing test installation did not prove 
satisfactory another underwing test will 
be made in the future to tap the equi 
alent 90-horsepower potential thrust 
per engine while further minimizing 
turbosupercharger problems. 

Initial delivery on engine parts from 
Pratt & Whitney to convert the TSB3G 
series engines to B6 series configuration 
will not be available until the first o 
1952 and actual conversion will be han 
dled during overhaul. In addition to 
P&W-furnished parts United will also 
install Bendix low-tension ignition on 
these engines at that time and later on 
will install new “C” type cylinders, new 
pistons and link rods. When the latter 


Northrop is a good place to work... good people 
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During World War Il it was the P-61 Black Widow. 


Today it’s the deadly Scorpion F-89— fast, heavily 


armed, electronic-search equipped — the standard 


all-weather interceptor of the USAF. 


Northrop has many new positions. 


Your applications invited. 
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work at Northrop! The fine morale and high 
caliber of Northrop personnel have been 


responsible for many production feats 


in the company’s history. 
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changes are made the B6 engines will 
conform to R-4360 CB2 engines. Al- 
though no greater power will be avail- 
able, even then extensive reinforcements 
and reduction in general vibration 
should add to engine and accessory life. 

During the 18 months of Stratocruiser 
operation United has made some 788 
engineering changes to the airplane. 
Many of these, (about 95‘; ) have been 
minor in nature, entailing about $50 or 
less per plane. A few, such as the cur 
rent $28,000 wheel replacement pro 
gram, have been more impressive. These 
changes have added an average of 219 
pounds to the empty weight of the 
Another 356 pounds unac 
counted for increase in empty weight 


P anes. 


has been shown to exist, bringing the 
total to 575 pounds greater empty op- 
erating weight in the 18 month period. 

Some of the more important projects 
have been: 

Reskinning and beefing up of the 
landing flaps, requiring rotation of all 
flaps through the Boeing factory. 

A complete beefing up of the empen- 
nage at a cost of about 600 man-hours. 

Reworking and inspection program 
tor the wing flap universal joints. 

Installation of a governor on the 
turbosupercharger to warn the pilot of 
turbine overspeeding. 

Reworking of the generator drain line 
to prevent engine oil 


from entering 


thorne, 
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generator and disabling electrical sys 
tem. 


Rework of the nose wheel gear, re 
quiring rotation through factory, to 
eliminate cracking around the welds. 

Removal of the carbon monoxide cde 
tectors. 

Discontinuance of the electric pro 
peller deicing and adoption of Icex com 
pound instead. 


Replacements Low 


Many of the aircraft systems and 
much of the structure gives little or no 
trouble. For instance, so far there have 
been no brake lining replacements neces 
sary and only 36 cabin windows, a rela 
tively small number, have been replaced 
in the past year. 

The Nesa_ windshields have been 
virtually trouble free. But many nuis 
ance items remain such as the solarium 
effect in the cockpit which demands 
greater air circulation than has been 
available and the lack of heat in the 
rear compartment. 

Engine changes still take 36-44 man 
hours to complete and 
elapsed hours. The gradual 
down of these time-consuming mainte 


at least eight 
cutting 


nance items and consequent improve 
ment in aircraft operation should even 
tually bridge the gap between operating 
costs and earned revenue. 


California 
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Designs Good, But USAF 
Wants Lighter Fighters 


The aerodynamic design characteristics 
of American jet fighter aircraft have ap 
parently stood up well in their first 
battle test in Korea. 

This is evidenced by the fact that 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has not received a single 
assignment from either the Air Force 
or the Navy to investigate aerodynamic 
design problems which might have 
cropped up in Korea, according to Dr. 
Hugh L. Dryden, director of NACA. 

However, NACA 
search work. There is reason to believe 
that the services will do quite a bit of 
exploration in the development held in 
an effort to improve the performance ol 
U. S. jets. 

One of the major fields of study will 
probably be in weight compromise, for 
some engineers feel that fighters are 
becoming entirely too heavy to perform 
S. fighters are 
heavier than European 
the reasons why the 


handles only re 


their basic function. U. 
traditionally 
planes, one ot 
North American F-86, the Air Force's 
fastest. encountered so much _ trouble 
with the Russian MIG-15, practically 
the same size in dimensions but some 


4,000 pounds lighter. 















































theMS disposable 
OXYGEN MASK 


FOR OXYGEN ALTITUDE | 
X=-¢C FLIGHTS 


Once again OHIO makes a valuable con- 
tribution to added efficiency, comfort and 
convenience in air travel with the new, 
inexpensive K-S Disposable Oronasal Oxy- 
gen Mask, 


L + + + Clear, transparent 
plastic mask, light as a fine handkerchief. 


Sanitary. - « Worn by only one pas- 
senger, then discarded. Dangers of conta- 


gion avoided. 


Comfortable + « « Pliability and soft 


texture make passengers fully receptive to 


its use. Deep, full respiration insured by 
spacious rebreathing bag. 


Eg, } - « » Usable with any oxygen 
system. Leakproof seams and snug fit con- 
serve oxygen. Saves space too: 100 K-S 
Disposable Masks occupy the space of ONE 
permanent type mask. 

FOR EFFICIENCY, COMFORT AND 
ECONOMY ON HIGH ALTITUDE FLIGHTS | 
USE OHIO'S NEW K-S DISPOSABLE 
OXYGEN MASK 


*USE IT... DIS- 
CARD IT! PACKED 
FOR ECONOMY IN 
BOXES OF 50. 





Write TODAY for prices in quantity lots 
and descriptive literature. 





HIO CHEMICAL & SURGICAL EQUIPMENT CO 


veland 14, Ohio 





Extra Section 





By William D. Perreault 


ROVIDING low-cost air transportation for Puerto Ricans provides some 
esting aspects for a line such as the Flying Tigers. For instance, the fa 
Flying Tiger shark’s mouth on the company’s planes is objectionable to 


the trade mark has been left off. 


As a group Puerto Ricans are small people. Al Goldberg, Supt. o 
Maintenance, worked up an interior configuration with 100 seat: 


Throughout most of the cabin, seats are mounted three abreast on each 


side of the 14-inch center aisle. To accomplish this standard, Burn 
seats were completely reworked. Final 100-seat installation weighed 


almost the same as a standard seating arrangement. Foam rubber was 


used in thin sheeting over web supports on the seat bottoms to accom 


plish this weight reduction. 










ter 
IOUS 
any 


Puerto Ricans. On the recently completed C-46 conversions for use in this service 


Finally, however, CAA balked at the idea of 100 people in a C-54, arguing 
that the emergency exits would not handle this many people in the 90 seconds 
required as maximum evacuation time. The Flying Tigers felt that the small 
stature of the Puerto Ricans might rule out this theory and conducted evacuation 
tests. Result: 102 people sitting in their seats and safety-belted were evacuated 


in about half the allowable time. CAA then authorized the arrangement for 


use 


on this run but also established a new ruling requiring that future evacuation 


tests be conducted with gear extended rather than retracted as in earlier tests, 
that evacuation be made by means available on the aircraft. 


Flying Tigers and a number of lines operating non-scheduled passen 


ger service into Puerto Rico used to sell half-fare trips to children and seat 


two in one seat under one safety belt. The size of the youngster made it a 
reasonably comfortable arrangement and it did increase load factors and 


profits. CAA ruled that it is illegal to have two people under one belt 


even though the belt and seat structure is adequate to withstand estab 
lished crash impact. Recently when Bob Prescott, president of Flying 
Tigers, bought first-class transportation on one of Pan American's fligh 
he was intrigued by the forward compartment lounge seat occupied by 
him and his wife. It used a single belt to take care of both of them and 
also failed to have an aisle side armrest, a point of procedure strictl) 
enforced by CAA in their operations. Like so many other operators 
Prescott is sometimes amazed by the strange and inconsistent way: 


of CAA. 


Brotherly Love. That’s the emotion that must have prompted CAA to 
the following clipping from the New Yorker magazine on its bulletin board: 


“We understand the CAB also has a number of administrative 
positions open to qualified personnel. 

‘No education or experience is required but in keeping with CAB 
tradition applications will be considered only from individuals with un 
married parents.” Quoted from Kotzebue (Alaska) Mukluk Telegraph 

New Yorker comment: “Lucky b——ds.” 


Burns Maus, who heads aviation sales at Champion Spark Plug 


Company, contributed $10 to some good cause via a raffle at Continental 


Air Lines recently. Burns jokingly offered “the winning ticket” for sale 
at $1,000. There were no customers available immediately but when his 
number was selected to win the new Ford shortly after that he had plenty 
offers—most of them via long-distance telephone, collect. 
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New Track Allows 
Quick Seat Change 


\ new-type seat track permitting un- | 


ual flexibility in seat configurations 


- 


has been developed by the Douglas Air- | 


craft Co. 

it is optional in the new DC-6B 
and several airlines are installing it, in- 
cluding Pan American Airways, Philip- 
pine Air Lines, KLM and Swissair. 

The track, or rail, will make it pos- | 
sible for a carrier to convert from one | 
seat configuration to another at a 
minimum of cost and with virtually 
no loss of plane utilization. As a matter 
of fact, an operator having alternate sets 
of seats available could switch them at 
will between schedules. 

The Douglas track is patterned after 
the installation Pan American de- 
veloped for use in its Boeing Strato- 
cruisers, but it has been made com- 
pletely elastic by the introduction of 
scallops running the length of the rails. 
The semi-circular curves of the scallop- 
ing process make one continuous line of | 
fittings out of the track. Snap the seats 
in anywhere. A retaining plunger in 
each seat locks it against slippage. 


Adjustable Seat Lights 


Limitation in configuration, if any, 
is overhead—in the individual seat light- 
ing system. Douglas has devised a new 


| adjustable reading light having angu- | 





j loccion. The rails, which are made 





lar adjustment of the beam which lets 
it be swung in azimuth to pick up any 
seat spacing. For example, Pan Am- | 
erican probably will use 57 inches for 
the seat spacing of its sleeperette seats 
and 38 inches for its standard seats. 
Philippine, on the other hand, will use | 
60 inches for its reclining lounge seats 
and 40 inches for the standard seats. The 
individual lights will adjust for any and 
all of these spacings. They also will ad- 
just for proportionate application to 
hig!:-density spacing, but obviously there 
are too many seats in a high-density 
coniguration to have enough lights in- 
stal ed to cover every seat. 
auge of the Douglas track is 31.7 | 
inches, which enables the inboard rail 
to ll in the former DC-6 sleeper seat 


of SST, ar® 1.3 inches wide and .35 | 
inc es high. The studs are steel. 

¢ track sits on top of the floor and | 
can be removed. A-N screws and bolts 
are ittached through the bottom web of 
the track to fasten it to each flange of 
the oor stringers. The track has been 
sub:nitted successfully to tests up to 25,- 
000 pounds for the standard seat con- 
hg. ation and 16,000 pounds for the 
hig density version both being consider- 
abl: in excess of required seat strength. 
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ourteen years ago...in 


our first year of publication... 


¥ 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of ‘Dependable ©} Aircraft Simee 1909 


ran its first advertisement in American Aviation 
Magazine. We’ve both come a long way since 
then, and today Martin Aircraft continues its 
advertising messages in American Aviation on a 
consistent schedule. We’re proud of this experi- 
ence-proven confidence. 

The most important companies in aviation, 
who know and have grown with this great 
industry, advertise consistently in the most 
important magazine in aviation... 


Integrity 


Influence 











New Products 











Spraywelder 


A new model of the Spraywelder, a 
powder metallizing unit, has been 
placed on the market by the Wall 
Colmonoy Corporation. New features 
of the Model B Spraywelder include 
lighter weight, eye level air gauge, 
greater capacity air filter, air regulator 
at convenient height, more positive air 
and powder control valves, new trigger 
mechanism for continuous or inter- 
mittent spraying, increased cooling 
chamber in head, and a locked feed 
mechanism on the carburetor. The 
Sprayweld process consists of applying 
uniform overlays of Colmonoy hard 
facing alloys using metallizing proced- 
ures, and then subsequently bonding the 
overlay to the base metal. The unit can 
also be used to apply metal powder 
castings such as copper, brass, stainless, 
aluminum and zinc. 


Address: Wall Colmonoy Corpora- 
tion, 19345 John R. St., Detroit 3, 
Michigan. 





Saw and Drill 


A combination hack saw and drill is 
being manufactured by P&L Products 
Co. The Trade Master is an electric 
hack saw which can use any regular 
hacksaw blade or special blades for 


special materials or which can readily 


42 


be converted to a drill handling drills 
up to % inch. It can also be adapted 
for use with a flex sander or a file. 


Address: P&L Products Co., Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


Condenser Tester 


Complete redesigning of the King 
portable condenser tester is announced 
by King Electric Equipment Co., 
formerly The Electric Heat Control Co. 
The new unit, known as the King 
Model G-203, tests battery, ignition and 
magneto condensers, either on or off 
the vehicle. The new, large 5-in. 
D’Arsonval meter, now standard on all 
King portable testers, gives more ac- 
curate readings, indicating leakage, 




















and 
capacity. A permanently attached test 


shorts, opens, series resistance 
lead eliminates electrical losses. Model 
G-203, which completes the King line 
of six portable engine testers, weighs 
only 11 pounds and has a restylated 
cabinet with a baked enamel finish. 
Dimensions, same as the other King 
testers, are 11 in. wide, 94% in. high 
and 5 in. deep. 

Address: King Electric Equipment 


Co., 9123 Inman Avenue, Cleveland 5, 
Ohio. 


Tank Sealants 


Two new tank sealants for integral 
fuel tanks, specially compounded to be 
light tan instead of black, are being 


marketed by Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co.’s Adhesives and 
Coatings Division. Both sealers are 


designed for sealing and re-sealing of 
fuel tanks. Meeting U. S. Air Force 
Specification 14153, both EC 1120 and 
EC 1130 are oil- and fuel-resistant and 
have a rubber base. EC 1120, meant for 
brush application, resembles a_ light 





syrup while EC 1130, designed ior 
caulking gun applications, resembles a 
thick syrup. Snap bend tests with 
\y-inch films show that the sealers 


retain flexibility and adhesion at tem 
peratures as low as 105 degrees Fahy 
the manufacturer states, and 
bent over a two-inch mandrel 
at minus 70 degrees without failure. 


enheit, 
can be 


Address: Adhesives and Coating Di- 
vision of Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co., 411 Piquette Ave., De 
troit 2, Mich. 


Solder Pot 


A new type silver brazing, self-con- 
tained solder pot, which it is claimed 
will increase production wherever solder 
dipping or silver solder brazing opera- 
tions indicated, is 
Tartak-Stolle Electronics, Inc. Operating 
117 AC (nominal) the Hi 
Temp Dipping Pot, as it is named, 


are announced by 


on volts 
formvar or enamel insulated 
without pre-stripping or 
cleaning, insures perfect joints, reduces 
rejects and is designed for high temper 
ature silver solder or 50-50 lead solder 
dipping applications. A special feature 
is that the crucible will not crack when 
the heat is turned off, even if emptied. 
Entire unit is self-contained with a 
rheostat manual control for maintaining 
temperature levels. It is fused with a 
5-amp. fuse and equipped with a 66-in. 


brazes 


wires pre 





covered 


rubber connecting cord. Si 
12% in. deep by 10% in. high by 

in. wide; weight 32 pounds. Also av-'l 
able for 220 volts AC and other spe ul 
voltages. 


Electroni: s 
Avenue, Los 


Address: Tartak-Stolle 
Inc., 3970 S. Grande 
Angeles, Calif. 
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PIGGY BANK BUDGET is emphasized in National window display. 





NAL Cashes In on ‘Pay Later’ Vacations 


This summer’s new features expected to put 


revenues substantially over last year’s record. 


By Kerru SAUNDERS 


N ATIONAL Airlines cashed in hand- 
1% somely last summer and is well on 
the way to doing so to an even greater 
extent this season on the American pub- 
lic’s weakness for buying things on the 
installment plan. 

Linking together its reduced-fare 
summer excursions with a “go now— 
pay later” plan, and advertising the tours 
widely under the catchline of “Million- 
aires Vacation on a Piggy Bank Budg- 
et,” the airline 3,231 all-expense 
tours to Florida and the Caribbean in 
the summer of 1950. 

Walter Sternberg, vice president-sales, 
is confident the figure this year will be 
con: derably higher. 

NAL’s “Florida in Summer Has 
Eve ything” slogan was used widely 
billboards, in news- 


sold 


last summer on 
pap rs and in magazine advertisements, 
aug iented with direct mail advertising, 
tra’ | posters and publicity efforts. The 
rest ts were: 

unprecedented spring and sum- 
me tourist season in Florida (tourists 
spe t $49,500,000 more in the state be- 


twe n June and August last year than 
ii ‘ie same months of 1949). 
. 


profit for National during summer 
mo ths when it formerly lost heavily (a 
pro t of $180,000 was shown in June, 
Jul and August, as against losses of 
me than $500,000 in the like months 
ot 949), 
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Using its budget Club Coach plan as 
a base, the airline approached Florida 
hotels, tour operators and sightseeing 
companies and was able to persuade 
them to stay open during the normally 
dull summer months and offer special 
off-season prices that could be included 
in low-cost vacation packages. 


Florida Cooperates 


Florida business interests were glad 
to fall in with any program that would 
help to turn the state’s tourist season 
into a 12-months business, and they in- 
vested something like $3,000,000 during 
the summer in promotion to lure vaca- 
tioners southward via National and 
other carriers offering summer excur- 
sions. 

Nationa! put the finishing touch on 
the “Piggy Bank Budget” plan when 
it made arrangements with banks in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington whereby loans could be ob- 
tained for the entire cost of a Florida 
vacation or for air transportation, hotel, 
vacation clothes or spending money, in 
whatever combination desired, with the 
loan repayable over a period of a year 
in a plan of payments fitting the appli- 
cant’s budget. 

As previously noted, the plan worked 
wonders for NAL last summer. Greater 
success is anticipated this year because 
of addition of the following new fea- 
tures: 

1. A National-Capital Airlines inter- 


change which has extended merchan- 
dising of the “Piggy Bank” vacations 
to an additional 8,000,000 persons in the 
Detroit, Cleveland and Pittsburgh areas. 

2. Expansion of the program to in- 
clude more than 20 “Piggy Bank” vaca- 
tions in Miami, Nassau, Jamaica, Ha- 
vana and Mexico City at prices ranging 
from $128.70 for a week at Miami Beach 
to $337.40 a week in Miami and a 
week in Mexico. 

3. A “rent-a-car” plan whereby vaca 
tionists at the time they make their 
plane reservation can arrange to have 
an automobile delivered to them on ar- 
rival at the airport in Miami and can 
use it for a week (including all insur 
ance and 150 miles of driving) for 
$19.95. 

Encouraged by the 
year’s summer promotion and the out- 
look for this year, National doubled its 
DC-6 fleet in the second half of 1950, 
and since then has placed an order for 
six Douglas DC-6Bs to be delivered in 
1952 to keep the company apace with 
increasing traffic. 

“Piggy Bank” vacationers are being 
counted on to fill a lot of the seat-miles 
being made available as a result of this 
equipment program. 


results of last 


35 Air Carriers Lease 
Air Force Commandos 


A total of 35 air carriers now have 
105 Curtiss-‘Wright C-46 Commandos 
on lease from the U. S. Air Force. 

Slick Airways, with 15, heads the 
list, followed by Pan American World 
Airways and Resort Airlines, each with 
six. The list follows: 

Air Transportation Associates, Inc. 4 
Alaska Airlines, Inc. 3 
All Trans Co., Inc. 3 
All American Airways . : 2 
American Air Export & Import Co. 2 
American Air Transport, Inc. 1 
Argonaut Airways Corp. 1 
Aviation Corp. of Seattle 2 
Capital Airways, Inc. 1 
Caribbean American Lines 1 
Continental Charters, Inc. 3 
Conners Airlines ......... 2 
Consolidated Airlines 1 
Coastal Cargo Company 2 
Crescent Airways, Inc. 1 
Economy Airways, Inc. 1 
Flying Tigers Lines, Inc. i ae 
Meteor Air Transport, Inc. ....... 1 
Miami Air Line, Inc. ee ee 
National Airlines, Inc. 2 
New England Air Express, Inc. 2 
North American Food Carriers 1 
Pan American World Airways ) 
Resort Airlines, Inc. ie 9 
Riddle Aviation Co. 4 
Ss. S. W., Inc. 1 
Saceca, Inc. 2 
Seaboard and Western Airlines 3 
Slick Airways 5 
Southern Air Transpor 2 
Trans-Caribbean Airways 2 
Transocean Air Lines 5 
Unit Export Company 1 
United States Airlines, Inc. 6 
World Airways, Inc. 2 
Total 


~ 

















@ When the red alert sounds there’s 
no compromise for dependability, perform- 
ance, and quick starts! That’s why the 
light weight GLA high energy condenser 
discharge system is specified for the Air 
Force’s fighting jets. These ignition systems 
combine advanced electronic development 
with unique space and weight saving design 
—each system is engineered to deliver 
maximum performance through the widest 
possible range of operating conditions. 


Solving complex ignition problems and 
producing the equipment is our business. 
Our engineering department invites your 
inquiry. May we hear from you? 


GENERAL LABORATORY ASSOCIATES INC. 


NORWICH, NEW YORK 








New Services 





Pan American World Airways which 
had announced opening of New York- 
Caracas, Venezuela, non-stop service for 
July 17, revised the announcement to 
say that opening date depended on ap- 
proval of Venezuelan government and 
that negotiations were now in progress 

Northwest Airlines’ authority to serve 
Taipeh, Formosa, on its Pacific route 
has been extended by CAB to May 18, 
1952. NWA began serving the point a 
year ago following suspension of 
Shanghai operations . . . Frontier Air- 
lines established system-wide schedule 
revision on July 15 based on CAB-ap- 
proved service pattern changes. Farm- 
ington, N. M., becomes main junction 
point of FAL flights from its major 
terminals of Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Albuquerque and Phoenix, thereby cut- 
ting flight time more than an hour on 
some trips. Non-stops were inaugurated 
Farmington-Albuquerque and Farming- 
ton-Winslow .. . 

TWA begins serving Binghamton, 
Johnson City and Endicott, N. Y. on 


| Sept. 30 through Broome County Air- 


port. Initial service will be one flight 
daily in each direction on Boston-Pitts- 
burgh segment . . . West Coast Airlines 
revised Portland-Medford schedules to 
reflect recently-authorized suspension of 
service at Mt. Vernon-Anacortes, Ever- 
ett and McMinnville ... 

American Airlines and Pan American 
World Airways established new con- 
necting schedules at Los Angeles to 


| provide what they say is fastest service 


New York-Honolulu, 22 hrs. 15 min. 
PAA set departure of night flight back 
an hour to make hour’s connection for 
passengers on AA’s new Pacific Mer- 
cury. Latter leaves New York 3 p. m., 
arriving Los Angeles 10:55 p. m., and 
PAA arrives Hawaii 8:15 a. m.... 
Lineas Aereas Mexicanas S. A. 
(LAMSA), United’s Mexican affiliate, 
has started Monterrey-Torreon flights, 
connecting with its regular flight from 
Torreon to Durango and Mazatlan 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines is increas- 
ing its services to Austria to three 
weekly, with Friday and Saturday trans- 
Atlantic services connecting at Amster- 
dam with flights to Innsbruck 
Swissair has inaugurated an additional 


| weekday flight between Burich and 


Frankfurt ... American High Commis- 
sion in Germany has turned over half 
of Berlin’s Tempelhof Airdrome to Ger- 
mans for establishment of an inier- 
national air terminal. Pan American 
World Airways plans 10 flights in and 
out daily, while British European Air- 
ways and Air France plan 28 and (four, 
respectively ... 

New ticket offices reported: El Al 
Israel National Airlines is negotia'ing 
space in Los Angeles for its first U 5. 
off-line sales office . . . SABENA Bel- 
gian Airlines has opened a Washing:on, 


| D. C., office in the Bond Bidg., ¢ 


New York Ave. N. W., with R. 5. 
“Rube” Freeman in charge . . . Bré uff 
Airways has moved its New York ollice 
to larger quarters at 630 Fifth 
Rockefeller Center . . . Braniff as 
opened three new Latin American of- 
fices at La Paz, Bolivia; Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and Quito, Ecuador. 
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Airline Commentary 













By Eric Bramley 






N A HURRY as usual, Ralph Damon, president, of TWA, hopped into a cab 
in Kansas City and told the driver to step on it to the airport. “I have to make 
Flight 358,” Ralph said. “Relax,” replied the driver. “We don’t have to hurry— 
358's never on time.” (News note: TWA is investigating on-time performance 
of its flights. First to be investigated is 358.) 
. 


You've all heard about the tremendous boom in airline traffic. Swell, 
isn’t it? But what goes with it isn’t so swell. We were at Washington 
National Airport on a recent busy weekend and decided to get some in- 
information from an airline ticket counter. We waited, waited and then 
waited some more. Even the passengers for current flights couldn't get 
attention, so we gave up. But we stayed there by the counter and 
mingled with the passengers. 

The comments, to put it mildly, were caustic. Several people 
were objecting to the kicking around they were getting. One was object- 
ing about a lost reservation; another about lost baggage. It sounded 
just like the war and immediate postwar period. We walked down 
the line to the other counters. The same thing was true. It certainly 
wasn't the fault of the counter agents—there just weren't enough of 
them. 

Some action needs to be taken—cither more personnel or an 
overhauling of procedures. We don't profess to have the answers, but 
we do know that something has to be done quickly. If it isn’t, the pas- 
sengers will be driven to other forms of transport. This happened before. 
Why let it happen again? 

° 
The drinking habits of air travelers on Northwest Airlines were analyzed 
in this column several issues ago. It was reported that NWA sold 108,000 drinks 
last year and that a little over 50% of those imbibing preferred bourbon. Scotch 
was next, followed by Martinis and Manhattans. We now have all the dope 
on Pan American World Airways’ Latin American Division, and the habits 
aren't the same. LAD served 37,886 drinks in 1950, and the four most popular 
were 
Scotch 18,450 Martinis 3,147 
Bourbon .. 5,456 Manhattans 2,652 
The following interesting bit of intelligence is added by Rog Wolin, LAD’s 
public relations manager: “Maybe it’s because we serve it free, but wine is by 
far the most popular alcoholic beverage aboard LAD Clippers. During 1950 we 
served 143,371 four-ounce bottles of wine, which adds up to a total of 4,480 gal- 
lons--a littke more than half enough, gallonwise, to fuel one of our El Presidente 
Strato Clippers from New York to Port of Spain, Trinidad.” 
e 


We have been reading through the sales manual of The Flying 
iger Line, and the company is to be complimented on an excellent 
resentation. It’s full of valuable tips for salesmen and, most impor- 
nt, is done in an extremely readable form—something we can't say 
wr some other manuals we've seen. While giving the Tigers credit 
wr an excellent job, we want to pass along a gentle dig to George 
‘ussen, vice president who let us look at the manual. On page 35, 
eorge, under a discussion of telephone technique, it says: “If it is 
ecessary to put your phone down, place it gently on the desk or a soft 
irface, such as an Aviation Guide. Do not bang it down.” Our Offi- 
al Airline Guide has many uses, but this is the first time we've heard 
tis one mentioned. We think it's a fine idea, George, but only as long 
* you also use the book for other things. Okay? 

. 


Are people interested in looking at airplanes? Read on: Slick Airways put 
its | ©-6A on exhibit at San Antonio on a recent Sunday. Despite the fact that 
the _-mperature hit 106 degrees, 4,000 persons went through the plane between 
hoor and 6 p. m. 
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Sales Promotion 





Air Express Division of Railway Ex- 
press Agency is out with a “rapid rate 
estimator,” a handy gadget to compute 
approximate rates for air express ship- 
ments of various weights and distances. 
It’s distributing them free of charge... 


British European Airways is distribut- 
ing to U. S. travel agents and would-be 
visitors to Europe a “Maps of Europe” 
folder, showing BEA routes, with de- 
scriptions of interesting points 


Scandinavian Airlines System, prolific 
with its sales promotion material, has 
new folders on “Scotland in Festival 
Year,” “To the Festival of Britain,” 
plus one on Northern England and 
Northern Ireland ... 


Tom Dempsey, Continental Air Lines’ 
interline agency sales manager, who is 
described by fellow employes as “gim- 
mick happy,” has a new mailing piece. 
Key reservations and sales personnel 
of connecting lines are receiving pinon 
incense cones to bring them the “smell” 
of New Mexico so they'll sell vacation 
travel to that state (via Continental). 
Dempsey thinks his gimmicks are suc- 
cessful—Continental’s revenue received 
from other carriers for the first quarter 
of 1951 increased 44.17% ... 


Bill Beattie, Braniff Airways’ agency 
interline sales manager, has sent his 
mailing list a “fake” Braniff ticket for 
U. S.-Peru. At the top is printed “Good 
for one Pisco sour’—on Beattie 


Western Air Lines’ newest system time- 
table table contains several hotel ads, 
also an ad for tuna fish. It also includes 
a roundup of the 1951 fishing seasons in 
the west... 


Pan American World Airways is now 
selling round-trip excursions New Or- 
leans-Central America at rates 25% 
under regular fares. They're good until 
Sept. 30, have 60-day limit, and include 
stop-over privileges .. . 








TABLES FOR CARD PLAYERS are now 
available on Western Air Lines’ Convair- 


Liners. The aluminum tables, designed 
by Ross Terry, left, WAL’s supply service 
manager, and Richard Ensign, right, in- 
flight service director, lock into the center 
armrest mountings. They were produced 
in WAL’s shops. A plastic clip-on deck 
holder is added for gin rummy and can- 
asta players. 
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Military Office Pays (ff 


Pioneer Air Lines is convinced that 
military ticket offices pay off, espec ally 
in inter-line business. 

During the first month’s operation of 
its new ofhce at Fort Hood, near 
Temple, Tex., Pioneer sold a total of 
$22,314 in tickets, of which $26,372. 


More than 300 


or 90%, was off-line. 
passengers were delivered to the trunk 
lines. 


The office is open Wednesday through 
Sunday, eight hours daily, with one 
agent on duty. 





CAB Calendar 


July 23—(Docket 4052 et al.) Hearing 
Mid-West Ajirlines Certificate Re- 
newal Case. Tentative. 

July 23—(Docket 4340 et al.) Oral argu- 
ment before the Board in Frontier 
Airlines Certificate Renewal Pro- 
ceding (Routes 73 & 74). 10 a. m, 
Room 5042, Commerce Bldg., Wash- 
ington. 

July 24—(Docket 4926) Hearing in 
Denver-Kansas City-St. Louis Inter- 
change Case. (Continental Air Lines 
and Mid-Continent Airlines). Tenta- 
tive. Examiner J. Earl Cox. 

July 26—(Dockets 2936 & 4968) Hearing 
in Tulsa-Kansas City Service Case 
(Braniff Airways and _ Continental 
Air Lines). Tentative. Examiner 
Paul N. Pfeiffer. 

Aug. 1—(Docket 4852 et al.) Hearing 
resumed in Empire Air Lines Certifi- 
cate Renewal Case. 10 a. m., Room 
E-210, Temp. Bldg. 5, Washington, 
D. C. Examiner Ralph L. Wiser 





Aug. 6—(Docket 4341) Hearing in 
Northwest Airlines All-Cargo Route 
Authority Case. Tentative. Examine! 
Walter W. Bryan. 

Aug. 20—(Docket 4762 et al.) Hearing 
in Piedmont Aviation Certificate Re- 
newal Case. Tentative. Examiner 


Ferdinand D. Moran. Postponed from 
August 13. 

Aug. 22—(Docket 3941) Hearing tm 
Robin Airlines Individual Exemption 
Case. Tentative. Examiner Curtis C 
Henderson. Postponed from July 6. 


Aug. 27—(Docket 4902) Hearing in CAB 


investigation of Consolidated F ower 
Shipments, Inc——Bay Area. Tenta- 
tive. Examiner Richard A. Wa'sh. 
Sept. 10—(Docket 4835) MHearil in 
Capital Airlines Chicago-Milwa ikee- 
Twin Cities All-Cargo Route Au ‘orl 
zation. Tentative. Examiner urtis 
C. Henderson. 

Sept. 11—(Docket 4863) Hearii in 
Chicago-Mexico City Interc ange 


Case (Pan American World A: ways 
and Chicago and Southern Air I nes 
Tentative. Examiner Williar F 
Cusick. Postponed from August /. 
Sept. 17—(Docket 4850) Hearing i: NeW 
York-Chicago Cartage Rate In esti 


gation. Tentative. Examiner J. Ear 
Cox. 

Oct. 2—(Docket 4542) Hearin 
Western Air Lines Salt Lake ity- 
Rapid City-Route Case. Ten itive 


Examiner William J. Madden. 
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AIRLINE PEOPLE 





—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— | 


C. Pate Hutchens named exec. ass’t 


to J. B. Franklin, Capital's v. p.-opera- 


tions and maintenance. 


A. E. Jordan advanced to mgr. of 
overhaul for TWA at Kansas City, suc- 
ceeding L. D. Myers who resigned for 
reasons of health. F. E. Pirk replaces 
Jordan as eastern region supt. of mainte- 
nance at La Guardia Airport. C. C. 
Jerger succeeds Pirk as general foreman 
at La Guardia. 


F. A. Gentile, promoted from fore- 


man of ground radio communications | 


to supvr. of ground station radio mainte- 
nance with Mid-Continent. B. C. 
Moffatt promoted from foreman to 
supvr. of aircraft radio maintenance. 


Nathaniel 
station mgr. for 


Montego. Bay, 
Jamaica. 

Capt. Leo F. Cul- 
len appointed to 
newly created post 
of ass’t chief pilot 





Cullen with Mid-Conti- | 


nent. 


J. H. Hannaman succeeds Nick Mar- 
shall as ass’t to director-passgr. service 
with American. Marshall is on mili- 
tary leave. 


T. J. (Dad) Allen, 78-year-old Braniff 


employe, retired after 17 years as senior | 


mechanic in charge of the airline’s 
woodwork shop. 


TRAFFIC & SALES-————— 


Harold A. Olsen promoted from gen’l 
trafic and sales mgr. of Pacific North- 
ern t. v. p-trafhic and sales. 





J. k. Elliott appointed to new post of 
sales | romotion coordinator for Chicago 
& Scuthern. Rodger Meier succeeds 
Elliot as city sales mgr. at Dallas. 


R. °. Broadhead new dist. sales mgr. | 


lor ( \icago and Southern at Detroit. 


Jos’ Cabral named by TWA as asst. 
to di ctor of sales for Europe. 


Ch les H. Shuff promoted to sales 


devel »ment manager for Eastern. 


H. L. Weber transferred from Chi- | 
cago and Southern’s Chicago public | 


relati 1s office to Indianapolis as traffic 
Sales p. 

Ra Kohler named dist. sales mgr. for 
TW. in Portugal. 


J. ". Alexander named sales rep. for | 


Chic: 0 and Southern in Houston. 


JULY _3, 1951 


H. Vickers named | 


Pan American at | 











NATIONAL 


AIR RACES 
Detroit Clg 819 


(Detrott- Wayne Major Arinport) 


AGAIN! America’s premier aviation spectacle presents the greatest 
show of all time. Two days of the most colorful and elaborate program 
of flying you ever witnessed, featuring— 


THOMPSON, BENDIX and ALLISON JET EVENTS 
CONTINENTAL MOTORS TROPHY RACE 


U. S. AIR FORCE, NAVY and MARINE 
FIGHTER SQUADRONS 


U. S. MILITARY AIRCRAFT 
NATIONAL PARACHUTE JUMPING CONTEST 
GROUND EXHIBITS BY U. S. MILITARY SERVICES 
AEROBATICS and Other Events 


Be sure to attend this traditional annual rendezvous of aviation. For 
tickets and information, write or wire— 


1951 NATIONAL AIR RACE HEADQUARTERS 


DETROIT OFFICE: Book Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE: 400 Union Commerce Bidg., Cleveland 14, O. 
JAMES V. VOTTA, Business Manager BENJAMIN T. FRANKLIN, General Manager 


Sponsored by: Air Foundation, Cleveland and Aero Club of Mich. 


Hu Event of Detroit's 250th Birthday Festival 
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For precision and dependability 


look to Kollsman 


KOLLSMAN 
INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


Elmhurst, New York -- Glendale, California 



















Technical Literature 





LEAR L-2 AUTOPILOT: A 24-page 


brochure explaining the advantages 


| and operations of this automatic pilot 


for lightplanes and executive trans- 
ports, is available from Lear, Inc., 110 
Ionia Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich 


STAINLESS STEELS:Data on high- 
temperature properties of “Armco Pre- 


| cipitation Hardening Stainless Steels” 


is provided in an illustrated 16-page 
booklet published by Armco Steel Corp, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


RETAINING RINGS: A series of 
three bulletins, numbers 6, 7 & 8, cover- 
ing all types of Waldes Truarc retaining 
rings, grouped by specific function, has 
been published by Waldes Kohinoor, 
Inc., 47-16 Austel Place, Long Island 
City 1, New York. 


HARDNESS TESTER: A direct 
reading, portable metal hardness tester 
is described in a newly published four- 
page brochure now available from New- 
age International, Inc., 521 Fifth Ave. 


| New York 17, N. Y. 


HANDLING EQUIPMENT: Various 
types of materials handling equipment, 
including gas and electric fork lift 
trucks, motorized hand trucks, hand 


| lift trucks and hand and electric hoists 
| are described in a new, well-illustrated 
| 46-page catalog available from Yale & 


Towne Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
Div., 11000 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 
15, Pa. 


ALCOA RESEARCH: Aim and scope 
of research, as well as the laboratory 
building and equipment of Alcoa’s East 
St. Louis, Ill. Research Laboratory, is 
described in a 14-page illustrated book- 
let being distributed by Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, 680 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


STEP LADDERS: Ballymore Com- 
pany, Wayne, Pa. has published a six- 
page folder describing its line of all- 


| steel mobile step-ladders suitable for 


application in stock rooms, maintenance 
shops, etc. 

REFERENCE GUIDE: Fine Or- 
ganics, Inc.’s Aviation Chemicals Div., 


211 East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
has available a revised reference table 


|} on “Chemical Compounds in Airline 


Maintenance Overhaul and Operations.” 


| Revision A-3 adds radio parts cleaning 


and integral fuel tank stripping cate- 


| gories. 


CHERRY RIVETS: Cherry Rivet 
Company, 231 Winston St., Los Angeles 
13, Calif., is circulating an 8-page c*ta- 
log listing standard Cherry Rivets and 
tools. 


LAMINATED PLASTICS: Tay or 
Fibre Co., 2400 W. Clybourn St., /il- 
waukee 3, Wis., has published a 62-; age 
catalog titled “Taylor Laminated F:as- 
tics.” Covers vulcanized fibre, phenol 
fibre, special laminates and design and 
machining hints. 


TUBE SEALING CAPS: Tubing 
Seal Cap, Inc., 2810 East 11 St., 10s 
Angeles 23, Calif., is offering a six ge 
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All-Cargo Operations, First Quarter, 1951 





REVENUES & EXPENSES 





TRAFFIC 
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5,379,303 | 6,502,185 | 82.73] 1,048,956 423,820} 293,447) 41,947 
368,556| 683,223 | 53.9%] 124,221 60,615 31,508 | 28,346 
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Local Service Revenues & Expenses, First Quarter, 1951 
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All Anerican $ 299,676 833,607 

Bonanza 90,405 233,070 

Centra 42,120 332,627 

Eupire 87,07 259,005 

Frontier 261,008 937,972 442,188 495,785 5h, 
Lake Central 44,4689 120,038 11,723 eee 133 253,057 416,578 263,831 152,747 12,9977 
McA® 89,673 80,208 bp 264 2,577 457 oa 219,046 78,295 140,751 41,708 
Mide!icst 3,734 83,757 “es sae 22 104,829 47,048 57,781 17,225 
Ozark 44,610 146,178 fon 395 ee 173 3,776 458,434 201,932 256,502 =259,2%6 
Piedn 452,878 304,314 8,448 8,665 3,958 7,059 725,850 367,421 358,429 61,931 
Pione-r 469,023 287,000 4,316 9,303 3,388 10,027 768,481 339, 500 428,981 56,418 
Robinson 176,758 220,950 5,685 5,191 504, 7,722 334,828 152,922 181,906 82,485 
South> -n 168,753 310,850 6,169 ith 918 2,295 535,811 305,835 279,975 4,987 
Southwest 340,455 219,614 3,916 16,046 1,498 3,905 545,753 225,509 320,244 42,484 
teano-t oxas 183,71 410,163 3,597 4,803 1,097 bby 701 537,673 276,207 311,466 67,011 
West Coast 97,436 188,881 1,158 3,328 33 2,796 268,421 110,217 158,203 27,634 
Wiggt 4,501 69,19 el a er 15 109 78,548 33,675 44,873 4,627 
Wis, Contral 97,431 307,867 5,812 — 598 om 425,938 193,269 232,669 13,666 
TOTAL 7,710,452 2,953,775 | 4,161,154 82,031 65,246 16,%8 363,419 8,116,471 3,809,191 | 4,307,279 406,020 

Helicopter Mail Service 
HAS 84,563 eeee 84,558 eee eee , eee eee 103,002 65,155 37,847 18,439 
Les * eles 109,300 eeee 109,116 eee eee eee eae 97,843 56,733 41,110 11,457 
* Figures coved local servige seguent awgried MCA by [CAB in the Parkes Air Lines lavestigation Case. aah 106) 
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broch re on AN-type seal caps, plugs, 


shipp + caps, boss plugs, etc. Titled: 
“Met:: Closures.” 

M!} TALLIZING: Metallizing Com- 
pany of America, 3520 W. Carroll, 
Chic: o 24, Ill. has published a 20-page 
bulle: 2 on the Mogul Metallizing Gun 
tellin. how this process aids in fighting 
corro ion, rebuilding worn parts, etc. 

CLADMETALS: American Clad- 
Meta’. Co., Carnegie, Pa., has published 
JULY 23, 1951 


a booklet titled “Conserving Strategic 
Materials.” Show supply, characteristics 
and performance of high-temperature 
metals in Cladmetal form, indicating 
possible savings of critical materials by 
use of Cladmetal. 


FUEL STORAGE: The American 
Petroleum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. has available, at 10c per 
copy (with lower prices on bulk orders), 


an informative booklet titled “Less Loss, 
More Profit.” Deals with latest methods 
used to avoid leakage and evaporation 
losses in handling fuel. 

COMPANY STORY: The Brush De- 
velopment Co., 3405 Perkins Ave., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, has available a 32-page 
illustrated story showing the facilities 
and interests of Brush in the field of 
piezoelectric instruments and tools. 
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SHELL Is a Major Supplier of 
AVIATION FUEL to 12 of the IS 
Domestic Trunk Airlines 







































































12 more reasons why SHELL AVIATION FUEL 


flies THE MOST PASSENGERS 
THE MOST AIR FREIGHT 

and THE MOST AIR MAIL 
IN THE U. S. A. TODAY 








SHELL OIL COMPANY io0 Seth Street, Sen Froncisce @, california 
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DEMOUNTABLE, COME-APART HANGAR here shown is now in use at Cherry 

Point (N. C.) Marine Corps Air Station, where it is attracting considerable attention 

because of its unusual design. When hangar is opened up, as in bottom picture, plane 

or planes may be taxied into it; then, with a flick of a switch, the two sides can be 

rolled along on rails until they fit together, as shown at top. Opening where the two 
sides join allows room for tail of large plane to protrude. 


Civil Users Eye Marines’ New Hangar 


Doorless, “Clamshell” 
big planes; can be moved quickly, cheaply. 
airlines have shown in 


agg 

terest in a new and different type 
of hangar recently put into use at the 
Marine Corps Air Station at Cherry 
Point, North Carolina. 

Advantage of this odd-looking hangar, 
which comes apart in the middle, are 
that it is: 

*Demountable and mobile; 


all-weather accommodates 


two sections back and forth along the 
tracks. Weight of the hangar is approxi- 
mately 118 tons, not including the 
foundation. Control switches are located 
on a catwalk platform inside the build- 
ing. Each side, moving at a rate of 27 
feet per minute, opens or closes com- 
pletely in three minutes. In fact, this 


can be rate can be stepped up a little if neces 


taken apart, moved to a new location sary. 
and reassembled in two weeks or less. Height of the “clamshell” ranges from 
*Relotively inexpensive, about $80,000 25 feet at the sidewalls to 37% feet at 


the peak. Each side is 100 feet long. 
When the hangar is closed, the longest 
diagonal corners are 173 ft. apart and 
the shortest 100 ft. apart, while the 
distances when the hangar is fully open 
are 333 ft. and 160 ft., respectively. 

The building has no door; a cut-out 
at the point where the sides come to- 
gether permits the tail sections of larger 
planes to protrude, thus enabling aircraft 
up to the size of the Boeing Strato 
cruiser to be handled. 

To keep out all types of weather, 
waterproof rubber seals are built in at 
the place where the two halves meet. 
The concrete floor, which varies in 
thickness from 6 to 8 inches, slopes 
from the center to allow water to drain 
off in case of rain when the hangar is 
open. Other protective features are a jet 
fuel resisting sealer located be 
tween each section of the floor, and a 


joint 


tie-down arrangement for use during 
unusually strong winds. 

Sides and roof of the hangar are cor 
rugated “Plasteel,” while large panels 
of translucent “Durulux” allow plenty 
of light to come into the hangar. Work 
benches and offices, a crane for engine 
changing and electrical and water facil 
ities are located inside the hangar beside 
the walls. 

Architects for the hangar were Petroff 
and Clarkson, and the engineers were 
Strobel and Salzman. 


Airport Meeting Set 


Airline and aircraft manufacturing 
representatives have been invited to at 
tend the next meeting of CAA’s Airport 
Advisory Committee for the purpose 
of discussing future needs in the way 
of airport designs to accommodate new 
types of transport planes. Meeting is 
scheduled for Sept. 25-28 in Washing- 
ton. 

Also to be discussed are improvements 
that the airlines believe should be made 
in present airports. 





for a structure large enough to accom- 


intor -d concrete foundation. 
open and close the hangar, dual 
t 3-hp electric motors pull the 


, 
—_ 


moda'« any modern transport. 
*Do: rless, thus free of one of the | ° 
majo: items of construction and upkeep | VO 
costs of large maintenance hangars. 
But by the Mitchell Mobilhangar | 
Corp ration of New York City, the | 
Cher Point hangar has been nick- | 
name the “clamshell” by the Marines | 
beca of its opening and closing | 
char: eristics. When closed it is dia- | 
mon shaped; opened, each half forms | 
ane silateral triangle. 
Es 1 half of the structure is mounted | 
on inch iron wheels that roll back 
and orth on rails imbedded in a re- | 


pair 
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AIRPORT PEOPLE 





William Swain of Nevada City has 
been named manager of Santa Barbara 
Municipal Airport. He succeeds Maj. 
Richard Harding, recalled to active duty 
with the Air Force. 

Gunnar Sigurdsson, assistant director 
of the airport at Reykjavik, Iceland, is 
in Los Angeles for a six-month study 
of airport administration and construc- 
tion. 

Woodruff (Woody) DeSilva, man- 
ager of Los Angeles International Air- 
port, is new president of the Southern 
California Aviation Breakfast Club. 

Horace E. Diamond has been named 
chief operations supervisor at New 
York International Airport. He has 
been an operations supervisor at La 
Guardia for the past three years. 

Frederick A. Pomeroy, a former CAA 
Traffic controller, has been appointed 
manager of Topeka (Kans.) Municipal 
Airport. He replaces Harry Buff, man- 
ager for the past seven years. 

Foster V. Jones has been appointed 
director of airports with the Louisville 
and Jefferson County Air Board, re- 
placing Al H. Near, deceased. Foster 
has been assistant director of airports 
since March, 1950. 





" 
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AIRLINE SEATS... 





are serving passengers 
with the best of seating comfort on 14 
major airlines .. . and airline users know 
TECO seats are the best in “solid com- 
fort” for their passengers because beneath 
the suave lines and finish of TECO seats 
is the lightest, strongest, Chrome-Moly 
steel structure and fool-proof mechanism 
giving longest maintenance-free service! 
Write for interesting TECO catalog. 


TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT CO. 
Burbank e California 
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Airport News Digest 





1951 Airport Plam: The fifth annual revision of the National Airport 
Plan lists 4,945 locations, including 2,288 completely new ones, at which CAA 
thinks airports should be constructed or improved to meet existing and anticipated 
needs of civil aviation over the next three years. 

CAA for its own guidance estimates the cost of the work outlined in the Plan 
at $662,000,000, of which $338,300,000 would be in local sponsor’s funds. Projects 
listed will be included in CAA’s Federal-aid airport program on the basis of their 
potential usefulness in the national defense effort and subject to appropriations to 
be made by Congress. 

Listing airports by service types rather than numerical classifications for the 
first time, the 1951 Plan proposes: (1) 2,310 personal type airports, including 1,524 
new and 786 for improvement; (2) 1,148 secondary airports, of which 350 would 
be new; (3) 656 feeder airports, including 75 new and 581 for improvement; 
(4) 303 trunk airports, of which 12 would be new; (5) 64 continental and larger, 
including five new and 59 for improvement; (6) 304 seaplane bases, and (7) 83 
heliports. 


Gold in Junk: A thorough clean-up job on your airport might turn up 
a piece of discarded machinery or plane wreckage that would be worth real money 
in these days of high prices for scrap metal. At San Francisco, not long ago the 
airport was able to dispose of an accumulated junk pile for $10,000. Included in 
the junk pile was a piece of field maintenance equipment without a motor or 
transmission which had been obtained by the airport from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration at no cost. This one item brought $4,000. Is there a nugget of gold 
in your junk pile? 


Game Preserve: A game preserve, a fish hatchery and forestry and 
farming projects are to be developed on the New Castle County Airport with the 
aid of the Delaware Board of Game and Fish Commissioners, State Soil Conserva- 
tion Commission and State Forestry Department. 

In addition to setting aside a portion of the airport acreage as a wildlife 
refuge or game preserve, a fish pond will be created-and stocked with bass and 
bluegills. Planting of 13,000 Christmas tree seedlings, 2,400 Norway spruce trees, 
and numbers of red gum, oak and maple trees also will be carried out this year 
and next, as well as crop planting and contour farming programs. The farming 
and tree planting projects are expected to have commercial possibilities. 

Seems there are lots of potential uses for airport land not used or usable as 
landing or building areas. 


. ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 
® Federal-aid grant of $107,250 to defray half the estimated cost of new terminal 
building at Jefferson County Airport, Beaumont, Tex. has been accepted. 
® Office space in administration building at Tulsa Municipal has been increased 
30% with opening of new $80,000 addition. 
® Flint, Mich., City Commission has authorized sale of $215,000 in revenue bonds 
to pay city’s share of building and furnishing a new terminal building at Bishop 
Airport. 
®CAA has granted Springfield, O. an extension of time in which to accept 
matching funds for an airport administration building project. City couldn’t meet 
June 30 deadline because of delays in receiving final plans. 


RUNWAYS, OTHER PAVING 


® Funds are now virtually assured for land acquisition and a new 6,000 ft. runway 
at Kenty County Airport, Grand Rapids, Mich., as part of an expansion program. 
Cost will be about $1,000,000. 

* Construction of more than 10,000 sq. yds. of new concrete apron at Orvaha 
Municipal has been started. Project will cost $89,015. . 
© Work is to be started in next two weeks on resurfading and lengthenin: of 
unloading apron and addition of a fourth gate position at Smith Reynolds Airport, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., at a cost of $30,000. 


RUNWAY AND TAXIWAY LIGHTS 
® New $43,000 high-intensity lighting system on E/W runway at Port Colun bus, 
O. has been put in operation. 


® Michigan Dept. of Aeronautics has awarded a contract for installation of bhigh- 
intensity lighting and obstruction lights at Muskegon County Airport. 
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So many inquiries have been received 
regarding the local field traffic and 
directional destination signs used on taxi- 
ways and runways at Boston’s -Logan 
International Airport that 
Edson, manager of the airport, has com- 
piled information about their develop- 
ment and use which he will send to 
any interested airport official on request. 


After experimentation with various | 


colors and paints, it was finally decided 
that a luminous-painted white Scotch- 
lite background with black lettering 
made the most effective sign. . 

It was also found that, although the 
large amount of reflective surface on 
this type of sign required more beaded 
material, it actually proved the least 
expensive and most easily fabricated. 


Here are some of the construction de- 


tails: 


*The reflective material 
wide-angle Scotch-lite), purchased from 


the Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- | 
ing Company, adheres to the plywood 
(five-ply exterior) to which a protective | 


coating of white lead has been applied. 


* The sign is mounted on wooden | 
legs (2” x 4”) grooved out so that both | 
sides of the plywood may be used. | 
Legs are secured to the sign with %4” | 


stove bolts. Legs are painted Federal 
Yellow, and reflective spheres (Prismo 


Safety Corp.) are added. 
Movable Mount 


* Originally, the signs were supported 
by posts mounted in the ground, but 
these were replaced with a movable 
mount when it was found that the 
wooden posts rotted when buried in the 
soil, and it also was found that some 
portability was desirable. 

* Signs are mounted and cross-braced 


on -” x 6” skid boards and weighted 


Information Available on | 
Boston’s Taxiway Signs | 


Albert L. | 


(white, | 





Pacific Airmotive Aorporation 
Appointed International 
Aviation Distributors of... 
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CLEANING S 


TESTED-PROVED 


P.A.C. in its sincere effort 

to better serve its customers, 

has conducted exhaustive tests 

to prove the merit of “CEE BEE” 
Cleaning Chemicals and Cleaning 
Systems. They were so success- 

ful that P.A.C. is now the 
exclusive distributor. 


Write today for full information 
on “CEE BEE” Services at 


down with 4’ sections of track rail, 
tron: and rear. This makes for a semi- | 
portuble installation that may be moved 
back from the runway or taxiway to 
allo more clearance during snow re- 
mo\ | operations, and to permit slight 
change in location in order to get better 
tefl tion from headlights. In normal 
posi on, the signs are never closer than 


35 | et from the edge of the paved sur- | 


lace They are readable at from 500 to 
60 eet. 
. 


is Cone at the state’s sign shop. 


\ 


Log.n on the taxiways, near the ends 
of r nways and at other points, and they 
hav. earned many favorable comments, 
espe-ially from pilots unfamiliar with 


the ‘ield, according to Manager Edson. 
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ne 75 of the signs are in use at | 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORP. 


2940 N. Hollywood Way, Burbonk, Colif. 


Che Egyptian style lettering (black ) | 


CEE BEE CHEMICAL COMP 


AIRPLANE WASHING * BR 
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CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
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SERVICE + SALES * DISTRIBUTION 


SERVICE 


Old-style fill and drain 

methods of integral tank 
desealing, take some twenty 

men five days of work, while the 
“CEE BEE” System requires the 
attention of only one man half time. 
The saving of “Out of Service Time” 
alone can save the operator as 
much as $25,000. Plus the fact 

the desealing costs less than 

half of the old style method. 


ANY, INC., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


IGHTENING * PAINT REMOVAL 


STEAM CLEANING * INTEGRAL TANK STRIPPING * ENGINE CLEANING 








Why no grass 


grows under this 


mower maker’s 



























Jacobsen Manufacturing Company, pioneer 
builder of power mowers, is located at Racine, 
Wisconsin, far from its affiliates — Worthington 
Mower Company, Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and Johnston Lawn Mower Corporation, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. In time, however, all three 
concerns are close. Each has a Beechcraft Bonanza. 
This means that Mr. O. T. Jacobsen, President, 
and officials of the affiliated companies can 
meet at Racine, return home with no time lost. 
Sales trips have more “sales” and less “trip.” 
These Bonanzas are in the air almost daily, 
helping “expedite” government defense work 
and civilian production alike. 











Compare these great C35 Bonanza features 


Economy: When cruising, you use only 
65% of available engine power. This re- 
sults in longer engine life, lower operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. Cruising-speed 
fuel consumption 914 gallons per hour— 
a remarkable engineering achievement. 


High performance: All-metal continu- 
ously variable pitch Beechcraft propeller 
has 85% efficiency — top range for its 
class. Take-off rating 205 h.p. at 2,600 
rpm. Means even better short field per- 
formance, rate of climb of 1,100 fpm. 


Unsurpassed safety: Now standard 
on C-35—Beechcraft Hi-Strength Safety 
Harness. New freedom of movement, un- 
surpassed protection. For added comfort, 
rear seat is two-position, with headrest. 
New fresh air intake increases ventilation. 


For more news of this feature-packed business plane, contact your Beechcraft Distributor, 
or write Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 











Top speed, 190 mph 

Cruising speed, 175 mph 
Range, 775 miles 

Fuel economy, 19.9 mpg 
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C4.B Adopts New Report 
on Non-Airline Accidents 


The Civil Aeronautics Board’s acci- 
deni analysis division has adopted a new 
fori of statistical report aimed at elimi- 
nating misleading interpretations of 
totals and pinpointing the relative safety 
or non-safety of the several categories 
ol non-airline flying. 

The 1950 statistical analysis, released 
this month, consists of four separate re- 
ports covering the following types of 
flying: 

*Commercial flying, which includes 
corporation and executive type aircraft, 
crop dusters and other flying for direct 
financial return. 

* Instructional flying, which includes 
primary and advanced, dual and solo, 
flight training. 

* Non-commercial flying, which covers 
personal use of aircraft for pleasure 
and /or business. 


* Public and miscellaneous flying, which 
covers flights conducted by municipal, 
state, county and Federal agencies and 
others. 


In the absence of exposure figures 
(i.c., the number of hours, passenger- 
miles, etc.) for 1950, it is not possible 
te evaluate properly the relative safety 
of the several types of flying, but from 
the standpoint of raw numbers of re- 
corded accidents and fatalities, non- 
commercial flying last year seemed the 
most dangerous, accounting for 2,840 
of the 4,477 accidents and 604 of the 
863 fatalities. Instructional flying ac- 
counted for 958, commercial flying for 
535 and other flying for 144 accidents. 


10% Fatal 


Total number of non-carrier acci- 
dents for 1947, 1948, 1949 and 1950, 
1espx tively, were 9,252, 7,850, 5,459, 
and 1,505, reflecting decreases in flying 
hour resulting chiefly from the decline 
of » rsonal flying and the steady falling 
off « GI training from 1948 on. How- 
ever in each of the four years, the per- 
cent ze of accidents falling into the 
“fat” classification remained fairly 
cons’ int—about 10%. 


Pt error in 1950, as in previous 


year was the primary cause of the 


high st number of accidents—3,511 of 
the 477—chief pilot errors being listed 
as f: ‘ure to maintain flying speed, oper- 
atin’ recklessly and carelessly, improper 
use - brakes and flight controls on the 
gro. d, and continuing VFR flight into 
unta orable weather. 


P. ver plant failure or malfunctioning 
was he second ranking primary cause, 
iting for 316 of the 1950 acci- 
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Non-Air Carrier Accidents — 1950 

















Com- Non- Instruc- Public 
mercial Commercial tion Flying Misc. Total 
INJURY INDEX 
ee sbi 59 314 82 6 30 491 
PE) cdvbiosansencas : 53 230 41 1 19 344 
Minor/None ..........+++> 423 2296 835 21 7 3642 
FATALITIES 
Dt sancuhhsaseewnstes 55 290 76 2 28 453 
GT accccnsesscesenee 2 _— : ‘ 8 
Dual Student seee suse 19 - 19 
Passengers ........ 26 307 17 4 23 377 
GE nbc ctbt<<6esens 3 6 
OPERATIONAL PHASE 
DE wchucktneee kes _— 3 163 7 5 277 
DE awpcersess —e 111 659 134 a 18 926 
DE cctenveaws ae 316 668 182 11 55 1232 
CO a ee 92 1292 519 8 32 1943 
ee 8 46 22 1 2 79 
ee 12 4 a 20 
EMERGENCY CONDITIONS 
Precautionary Landing ... 13 201 63 : 3 280 
Forced Landing ......... 94 517 150 5 13 7 
Simulated Forced Landing 11 16 
TYPE OF ACCIDENT 
Ground or water loop ... 18 179 86 1 6 290 
Wing tip landing ........ 1 - sane 5 
Wheels up-down sea 7 103 7 os sees 121 
Hard landing ...... — 27 271 121 ‘ 6 425 
Clips. retract. land. gear .. 3 32 + sees _ 39 
CRS oye < ccccscccsve 2 55 21 2 80 
GED. odccenccceccoes 5 159 56 2 222 
Nose up or over .......... 42 376 153 4 9 584 
Collision—Aircraft 
BU ccc scaccenacses 1 5 8 
One Airborne ........ _ 3 2 : oeas 8 
On Ground ..........«.. 11 42 — 1 101 
Collision—Ground/Water.. 49 197 42 4 18 310 
Collision—Objects ........ 240 792 245 4 27 1308 
EE: waxewnsans secon ian 98 430 115 6 34 683 
Fire on ground ..... 1 1 10 
Fire in Flight ........ hon 2 1 - 10 
Airframe—Alir_.... ‘ 10 23 4 1 2 40 
Airframe—Ground ..... 14 126 4 3 7 187 
GE pc cnesiscccccoces 2 4 2 15 
Undetermined ............ eee 2 3 12 
Propeller Accidents to Pers 6 1 2 1 28 
Powerplant Failure ...... 1 2 5 
Tee... cesccccceesece . 2 10 
Prop. Failure .......... 2 4 
PRIMARY CAUSE 
Pilot Urror ......... er 381 2221 797 13 99 3511 
Other Personnel .......... 20 83 31 1 2 136 
a eee 55 210 43 3 4 316 
GED ahccccecccccess : 10 2 20 
Landing Gear ........ : 10 68 15 2 1 96 
Equipment & Access. on 2 1 10 
Related Equipment , ven oane 
\  £_asrrr cases 27 105 35 4 2 173 
Airport Terrain ......... , 20 104 26 3 4 157 
Miscellaneous’ ........... 8 13 2 1 1 25 
Undetermined ........... 2 21 6 1 3 33 
Total No. of Accidents ..... 535 2840 958 28 116 4477 





' Excludes 28 Propeller Accidents to Persons, 


except under Accident Type 





dents, while weather ranked third with 
173 and airport terrain fourth with 157. 

Most accidents in the commercial fly- 
ing category occurred in crop control 
activities, the latter accounting for 377 
of the 575 commercial flying accidents 
in 1949 and for 435 of the 535 last year. 
The accident rate in the commercial 
category is indicated to be about one 
fatal accident in every 20,000 hours of 


flying. 
Tabulation on this page sets forth the 
principal figures from CAB's 1950 


analyses of non-air carrier accidents. 


New Literature 


Pacific Northwest Fly-In Recreational 
Areas, being distributed by Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration’s Seventh Region 
(Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Wash- 
ington). 

7 


Investigation of Crash-Fire Problems 
in Transport Aircraft Fuel Tanks, by 
R. L. Field, Melvin F. Miller and George 
Pigman. CAA technical development 
report 134. Available from CAA Office 
of Aviation Information, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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] herever aviation news 


is made, American Aviation is 
there to cover it. Whenever 
aviation news is vital, American 


Aviation is there to report it. 


‘Days Ahead”’ Newsletter reporting 
plus Feature Issue completeness 
combine to make American Aviation 
the most important magazine in 

the industry. Read thoroughly — 
saved regularly by the 


most important men in aviation. 
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Local Operators’ News 


—_ 
Tavlorcraft “Tourist,” a new four- 
place aircraft, will soon be on the mar- | 
ket at $5,950 f.a.f., Conway, Penna. 

7 





Helio Aircraft Corp. will have its 
first production model ready late this 
summer. Although materials shortages | 
and other changes occasioned by the 
Korean war caused a slowdown, the 
plane is now reported to be progress- 





ing satisfactorily. - <e R 
e blanks for all kinds of 

. — . . communications work. 

Several national aviation organizations 


presented their views and problems at 
the recent regular quarterly meeting of Fits all typewriters and teletypes 


CAA regional administrators in Wash- No special attachments required _ 


ington. Representatives were present “ 
from National Aviation Trades Asso- | Closed edge on multiple copy style 


ciation, National Association of State Continuous folded feed 
Aviation Officials, Aircratt Owners and 5 STYLES 500-5,000 forms per strip 
Pilots Association, and Corporation Air- Single 
wer copy 
craft Owners Association. Two copy—Carbon back (2 types) 
° Two copy—Carbon ‘ 
aan Ban WORLD'S LEADING BRAND OF 
About 1,800 Junior Chambers of | J COMMUNICATION PAPERS 
Commerce throughout the U. S. have KS AA 
started a campaign to help promote 


the Civil Air Patrol cadet recruitment 
program. Sales-minded and __public- PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 23 PENNSYLVANIA 











spirited local operators in several loca- 
tions are also getting into the promo- 
tion. Approximately 23% of the §$1,- 
135,000 CAP funds for fiscal 1951, or 
about $260,000, has gone to local opera- 
tors for supplies and service. If CAP 
meets its goal of a three-fold increase 
in membership, it should mean a pro- 


portionate increase for operators. now read 
ad y zee 


Dusting and spraying operators will 
be interested in CAA’s new Manual 8. Oo Spring-Summer—1951 

It gives complete information on all i 
equipment and structural changes, fire i iati 
prevention, weight and balance, and * American Aviation 
even flight testing techniques for fin- 
ished aircraft. Available from Super- WORLD WIDE 
intenient of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


_ . . ' 
Price is 60c. A Directory 


$5.00 per copy 











Pe eee 


Drift releases on four changes to 


cet, Alt: Feels Rates of the Ciel The only complete reference for the aviation industry 


Air | egulations, will be issued by CAB 





soon. Flight school operators are ex- 

pecte. to benefit from allocated areas QUANTITY Sites: arate cl hehe 
for actice of acrobatics. This will re- RATES: 
lieve »perators located in large control 5 to 9 copies 
areas vho must now waste considerable 

instr’ tion time taking students to an $4.50 each 


area. where acrobatics are permitted. 10 to 15 copies 


| AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY 

i 
Othe changes: minimum altitudes are $4.25 each ' 

j 


1025 Vermont Avenue, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send ey re copies of the new 
1951 Spring-Summer edition of American Aviation 
Directory. 


to be set at 500 ft. above the surface; 
Waiv*s for aerial applicators and patrol 15 or more copies 
plane will be available; traffic pattern | $4.00 each 


ADDRESS 


entry s to be standardized; all air meets 
CITY, ZONE, STATE 


and races are to be conducted under | 
a CA \ waiver. 
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Undisplayed Adyertising: $1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. Cash with order. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 40 small lower-case letters and 
spaces per line. Add two lines if Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser's 


Displayed Advertising: $10.00 per inch for less than 15 inches in one issue or in any 
12-month period. For more than 15 inches, $8.50 per inch; more than 30 inches, 
$8.00; more than 60 ‘inches, $7.50; more than 90 inches, $7.00; more than 120 
inches, $6.50. Space units up to full pages accepted in this section for classi- 


Forms close 20 days prececing publication date. Address all correspondence to 
Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 











WANTED 








WANTED — AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AN fittings & hardware , parts 


Pulleys & bearings 
Acosneerien és coun ents Testruments 
Aircraft mate’ of every nature 
Will purchase complete inventories or 
individual items. Send | ad listings 
or samples 
COLLINS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
9054 W: m Blvd. Culver City, Cal. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Qualified, experienced man 
familiar with DC-3's for position as Supt. 
of Maintenance for certificated local service 
AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION Magazine, oy Vermont 


airline. Write in detail to Box 721, 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. 














FOR SALE 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Chronographs 
overhauled & repaired $12.00. he a 
Navigation pocket & wristwatches $5.00. All 
work guaranteed. Electronically timed. 
Quick Service. Union Shop. NATE’S 
CHRONOGRAPH REPAIRS, 6451 Greenwood, 
Chicago 37, 











HOWARD DGA-15, 5-place, 450 H.P. P&W 
with 410 hrs. since new. complete instru- 
ments, ADF, wheel pants, painted deep 
green with cream stripe. Ideal for execu- 
tive transportation at 155-160 mph. se 
Thomas F. Simmons, Bayport, L. I., N. ¥ 








“HELICOPTER GUIDE” (What the heli- 
copter is, what it does, how to fly it.) 
The first real book about helicopters for 
everyone. By “Les Morris,” No. 1 com- 
mercial Helicopter pilot-consultant. $2.00 
postpaid. Money order please. Helicopter 
Utilities, Inc., P. O. Box 109, White 
Plains, N. Y. Dealers inquiries invited. 





CUSTOM BUILT SCALE 
DISPLAY MODELS 


Precision-constructed models completely 
finished in every detail with controls in out- 
line form, scale propellers, and with windows 
and doors painted in. 

Constructed from top-grade wood and 
painted in glossy lacquers, these miniatures 
make ideal personal and business gifts, and 
are tops for collector's items. 











22” Martin 2-0-2 completely finished 
as shown above, or Martin 4-0-4.. $50.00 


ES RO PPR 50.00 
26” Douglas DC-4, DC-6, or C-54 .... 60.00 
22” Douglas DC-3 or C-47 ........000. 50.00 


35” Pan American Boeing Stratocruiser 125.00 
4” Bell, Sikorsky or Hiller Helicopter 30.00 
13” Grumman F9F-2 "Panther ...... 30.00 
16” Beech Bonanza, Navion, Cessna, 
Taylorcraft, Cub, Stinson, Swift, 


Luscomb, or CR Sores icus 30.00 
Allow at least 18 days for delivery. AU 
orders shipped insured, transportation 


charges collect. (Please specify color scheme 
and markings desired when ordering). Cash 
with order, or '% down, balance C.O.D 
Optional: Mounting pedestal for 16” = 
$5.00; for larger models, $10.00. 

CHRISTIE BATLAS 
P. O. Box 160-AA Morgantown, W. Va. 











DISTRICT SALES MANAGER 


Trunk line carrier operating in southern 
Mid-Western States. Salary commen- 
surate with ability and experience. Sup- 
ply full details to Box 719, AMERICAN 
AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 














INDUSTRIAL PILOT 


Large N. Y. corporation wants pilot 
for Lockheed 12. Must be qualified by 
CAA for this type craft; with instru- 
ment proficiency rating; minimum 
three years’ experience with scheduled 
air transportation; must be merried. 
Position permanent, minimum travel 
away from home. Include adequate 
reference in replying. Box 722, AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Iu This Issue 


ADVERTISER 
Airwork Corp. 
Allison Division, 

General Motors Corp. ....... 
Beech Aircraft Corp. .......... 
Bendix Aviation Corp., 

Radio Division 

Scintilla Magneto Division 
Boeing Airplane Co. 

Cee-Bee Chemical Co., Inc 
Collins Radio Co. ‘3rd 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 

Corp. ‘ 

Continental Air Lines, Inc. 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
Flightex Fabrics, Inc. 

General Electric Co. 





General Laboratory Associates, Inc. 44 
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POSITION WANTED 
FLIGHT DISPATCHER 
28, married, 6 years background aircraft, 


engine and Airline Operations. Hold CAA 
Dispatcher, Aircraft and Engine Licenses 


Salary secondary to future prospects 
Box 720, AMERICAN AVIATION M 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washin 
D. C. 


Write 
agazine 
gton 5, 














ENGINEERS 


We offer you excellent positions and “ground floor opportunities in a 
— aggressive and growing company. Long-range programs in re- 
design, development and production of rotary wing aircraft for 


the military services. Our HELICOPTERS also have a PROVEN record 
of successful commercial operations. 


sear 


AERODYNAMICISTS 

ROTOR DESIGNERS and 
ANALYSTS 

ENGINE INSTALLATION 
ENGINEERS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNERS 

STRUCTURAL STRESS 
ANALYSTS 

AERO RESEARCH SPECIALISTS 


Connecticut is top-rated in educational, cultural, and recreation: 


facilities. 
Send detailed resume to 


MECHANICAL DESIGNERS 

MECHANICAL STRESS 
ANALYSTS 

LOFTSMEN 

DRAFTSMEN (Detail, Layout, 
Checking) 

JUNIOR ENGINEERS 

TOOL, JIG and FIXTURE 
DESIGNERS 


PERSONNEL MANAGER 
THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 8) 





teresting than ever. Just don’t change 
he: editorial standards! 
MARK E. NEVILS, 
Boeing Airplane Company. 


To The Editor: 
‘ust a note to let you know how much 
I like the cover improvements. My 
only criticism is that the new type 
face does not make up as attractively 
as formerly. It somehow looks thin. 
It wasn’t done this issue, but the Table 
of Contents was a big improvement also. 
That new cover is really smart. 
BOB DUDLEY, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


BOOKS 


HIGH HORIZONS, Frank J. Taylor. 198 
pp. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 
This is the story of United Air Lines, 

now celebrating its 25th anniversary. 

Author Taylor has done a methodical 

but thorough job of tracing the history 

of United which began on April 6, 1926, 

when a small biplane flew from Pasco, 

Wash., to Boise, Idaho and Elko, 

Nevada. There are some_ excellent 

photographs of individuals and early 

airplanes. This is another book which 
is an essential for an aviation book- 
shelf. It fills a real need. 


MIRACLE AT KITTY HAWK, edited by 
Fred C. Kelly, 484 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Young, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Price $6.00. 

Here are the letters of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright edited by their official 
biographer whose earlier book, The 
Wright Brothers, has become a standard 
work on the two aviation pioneers. 

Out of 30,000 items in the letter files 
deposited in the Library of Congress, 
Kelly estimates that ten thousand 
letters were written by the brothers 
themselves. And out of this collection 
the author has chosen less than 600 
as “the cream“ in both interest and 
importance. The earliest communica- 
ion is a postcard written April 1, 1881 
by Orville Wright, then age 9, to his 
father. The last letter in Kelly’s col- 
lection was written by Orville on 


October 9, 1946, to Richard H. Hart. 
Orville Wright died Jan. 30, 1948. 

This is a valuable book, indeed an 
indispensable one, for every aviation 
library. Kelly has done a real servic? 
in editing the collection and, as a great 
admirer of the Wright brothers, he has 
handled the editing as sympathetically 
and judiciously as was his treatment 
of the two men in the biography pub- 
lished several years ago. 


ECONOMIC REGULATIONS OF 
SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORT. 
By A. J. Thomas, Jr., associate pro- 
fessor of law, Southern Methodist 
University. Dennis & Co.. Inc., 251 
Main St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. Price 
$10.00. 

The rules and regulations applying 
to the air transport industry, domestic 
and_ international, are exhaustively 
covered in this single volume, which is 
based upon actual practice of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Careful fcotnote 
citations and a detailed bibliography 
add to its value. Other supplemental 
material includes tables of cases, ad- 
ministrative decisions and treaties and 
articles. 


OBITUARY 


N. B. Haley 


Norman B. Haley, former treasurer 
cf United Air Lines, died July 7 of a 
heart attack at his summer home in 
Minnesota. Haley left UAL last August 
after 11 years with the company. Prior 
to joining the airline, he had been 
director of the air mail bureau of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
was first director of CAB’s bureau of 
economic regulation. 


F. J. Stineman 
Fred J. Stineman, chief engineer of 
the Long Beach Division of Douglas 
Aircraft Company, died unexpectedly 
at his home in Long Beach at the 
age of 41. Stineman joined Douglas as 
a draftsman in 1928. 


V. L. Ehrenclou 


Valdor L. Ehrenclou, publisher and 
general manager of the Occidental Pub- 
lishing Company, publisher of Western 
Flying died in Los Angeles at the age 
of 54. 


WINGS OF YESTERDAY 





25 Years Ago 





On July 2, 1926 the Senate confirmed 
President Coolidge’s nominations of Pro- 
fessor Edward P. Warner as Assistant 
Secretary of Navy for Aviation and of 
F. Trubee Davison to the post of As- 
sistant Secretary of War for Aviation. 

. 


The commercial airplane relia- 
bility tour of 1926 for the Edsel B. 
Ford Trophy was to be held, start- 
ing from Detroit, on August 7-21. 
Single and multi-engine planes were 
to be _ classified separately and 
awards amounting to $20,000, in ad- 
dition to the cash prizes to be of- 
fered by the cities for the winner 
of each lap, were to be made. 


On July 1, 1926, Colonial Air Trans- 
port, Inc., inaugurated its operation of 
the contract air mail route between 
New York and Boston. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





Universal Air Freight Corp., a freight 
forwarding concern, launched an ex- 
perimental air cargo service from 
New York and Detroit to 14 major 
cities, offering shippers reduced rates 
on individual packages by combining 
them to common destinations at Rail- 
way Express bulk rates 


At the half-year point, U. S. air- 
craft manufacturers had delivered 
7,423 military planes to the Army, 
Navy and foreign governments. From 
January to June, output had in- 
creased by 47.3%; production esti- 
mates for the entire year varied be- 
tween 18,000 and 25,00 planes. 


Complying with a White House re- 
quest, the airlines delivered 12 DC-3's 
to the British Government for use as 
troop carriers. The resulting schedule 
curtailments caused widespread com- 
ment in criticism of current transport 
plane production restrictions. 











t: OKING FOR SOMETHING? 








LOOKING FOR SOMEBODY? 
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IN FLIGHT i 


A PAGE FOR ALL PILOTS 


Universal Map Catalog 


An aeronautical chart catalog containing complete listings 
of all aeronautical maps and charts available from the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization’s 57 member nations 
is now available for the first time. 


In addition to detailing the areas for which charts are 
available, the catalog informs pilots and other interested 
parties where each chart may be purchased and what it costs. 
There also is provided a full description of what is shown 
on the various types of aeronautical charts, such as route 
charts, radio facility charts, celestial navigation charts and 
visual flight charts at various scales providing either world- 
wide, continental, regional or small area coverage. Most of 
the charts listed conform to the cartographic standards de- 
veloped by ICAO for the use of international civil aviation. 
The catalog is trilingual—in English, French and Spanish. 


The basic catalog, first of its kind in the world, lists more 
than 7,000 individual charts, and ICAO provides a quarterly 
amendment service so that both commercial and private pilots 
may have a complete and up-to-date listing of all available 
charts necessary for the safe navigation of aircraft between 
points in any of the 57 ICAO countries. 


Remember the CBI C-46s? 


Pilots who served in or flew through the India-Burma and 
China theatres during the last war will remember the hun- 
dreds of Curtis C-46-Commandos that were used to haul 
supplies over the Hump. At war’s end, many of them were 
parked on Indian airfields where they've been since. 


Now the Indian government has decided to sell 70 of 
these planes which, it says, have a book value of $14,240,000 
and $4,820,000 worth of spare parts. Planes include 52 
C-46A’s and 18 C-46D’s, which are located at the former Air 
Force field at Panagarh. Spares are at Titaghur, near Cal- 
cutta. Sales will be on an “as is, where is” basis. 


A U. S. plane dealer who inspected the planes recently 
is of the opinion that some of them might be made flyable 
after considerable work, but others are in pretty bad shape 
after sitting through several monsoon seasons. India evi- 
dently took the planes over after the U. S. walked away 
and left them, he said. 


Full sets of tender documents and a copy of a report on 
the condition of each plane are available on payment of a 
$4 fee from either the accounts officer, India Supply Mission, 
Washington 4, D. C., or the Consul General for India, 
New York, N. Y. Bids must reach New Delhi not later than 
Sept. 17. 


CAA Weather Broadcasts 


Weather Broadcasts by CAA Communications Stations 
now reflect a few changes in the way the information is 
given: 

* Cloud layers are reported, lower first and on up to the 
overcast, instead of vice versa. 
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® Thin cloud layers are not reported as ceilings, though they 
are still reported. 


® When smoke or haze hovers close to the ground “X” or 
“__X” is used to report it. 


© Peak gust of wind is reported right after wind speed 
rather than in remarks. 


® Intensity classification for wind shifts and squalls has been 
discontinued. 

* A new precipitation intensity “very light” is used (Tele 
type abbreviation “minus minus.”) 


Cockpit Leakage 


Everyone complains about the weather, particularly the 
part that manages to leak through window seals, through 
vents and onto the pilots during flight in heavy rains. Wis 
consin Central Airlines has been doing something about it. 
Unsuccessful in preventing such leakage in their DC-3’s, 
WIS picked up some “Waterseal” at Sears Roebuck for 42c 
a yard in 54-inch widths. This thin plastic sheet is used as 
a lap cape, normally stored in a simple pocket behind the 
pilot’s seat, and used on rainy days. 


New VOR Landing Charts 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey has published and is now 
offering for sale the first nine of a new series of instrument 
approach and landing charts showing standard instrument 
approach procedures based on omnidirectional (VOR) land- 
ing aids. 

The charts now on sale cover fields at Oklahoma City, 
Albuquerque, Daytona Beach, Memphis, Tulsa, Fort Worth, 
Little Rock, Brunswick, Me., and Augusta, Ga. Additional 
charts will be made available as VOR procedures for other 
fields are approved by CAA. 

The approach and landing charts for each field are printed 
back to back on one letter-size sheet (8 x 10% inches). The 
approach chart is at a scale of about four miles to the inch 
and portrays the region within a 10-mile or more redius to 
the airport. The standard VOR procedure for final instru- 
ment approach is shown. 

The landing chart is at a scale of one-half inch to the mile 
and portrays in detail the immediate environs of the airport. 
The pattern of the field is shown with the length of runways, 
elevations at ach end of the runways, obstructions, naviga 
tional lights nd_ buildings. 

The new charts are similar in format and size to the 
familiar three-color AL charts with one important variation. 
In addition to considerable simplification of base detail for 
better portrayal of navigational aids, the charts are printed 
in one color—a blue—which was selected because it may 
be readily seen under subdued or difficult lighting condt 
tions. Basic details are shown in solid blue, while water aveas 
are printed with a half-tone screen to contrast with bast 
detail. 

Copies are distributed at 5c each by authorized agi 
district offices and the Washington office of the U. S. ¢ 
and Geodetic Survey. 
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Loretta |. Weber 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Paterson, N. J. 
October 7, 1939 


Peter deFlorez 
Pan American Airways 
Paterson, N. J 


October 9, 1939 


D. B. McDiarmid 

U. S. Coast Guard 
erson, N. J. 
tober 9, 1939 


ry 


eph M. Frosio 
S. Naval Reserve 
erson, N. J. 
tober 9, 1939 
































R. A. “Bob” Hall 
British Overseas Airways 
WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 








R. M. “Steve” Stevens 
Pan American Airways 
Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 








Harold L. Kreider 
Air Corps Tech School 
WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 








L.E.""Murph" Shedenhelm (OB) 
Civil Aeronautics Authority 
WAC, Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 


Franklin K. "Ken" Paul 
U. S. Army Air Corps 
WAC, Paterson, N. J 
October 9, 1939 


John A. Schaefer 
Middletown Air Depot 
Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 


Alfred “Al” Ernst 
Eastern Air Lines 
Paterson, N. J. 

October 9, 1939 


W. Morrison Cline 

Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Paterson, N. J. 

October 9, 1939 


























Carl S. Couchman 
PAA Supply Co. 
Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 


V. E. "Vern" Abbitt 
Middletown Aijr Depot 
Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 


J. W. "Red" Stubbins 
USAC Inspection 
Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 





Walter Conradt 
United Air Lines 
Paterson, N. J. 
October 9, 1939 
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M. D. “Matty” Whelan 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
at Hollywood, Calif. 
September 22, 1947 


wie [oe 


Rex Hardy, Jr. 
Northrop Aircraft 
Hawthorne, Calif. 
September 23, 1947 


Floyd H. Muncie 
Carter Oil Co. 
Dallas, Texas 
September 24, 1947 


Dorothy Meacham 
Trans World Airlines 
Kansas City, Mo. 
September 26, 1947 











E. A. "Ed" Wald 
Los Angeles Airways 
Inglewood, Calif. 
September 23, 1947 


E. H. "Ed" Heinemann 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 
El Segundo, Calif. 
September 23, 1947 


F 
Jesse M. Collins 
Carter Oil O. 
Dallas, Texas 
September 24, 1947 


H. D. “Howdy” Koontz 
Trans World Airlines 
Kansas City, Mo. 
September 29, 1947 




















Barbara Wirthman 
Northri p Aircratt 
Hawthorne, Calif 
September 23 


Helen Snider 


Charles Short 
Tulsa, Okla A 


at 


Lv * : 
Helen Newman 
Trans World A 


Kansas City Pittst 
October |, 1947 

















Marguerite H 
Northrop Aircra 


Amer 
Le 


e 
September 


Nadine Hammett 
Trans World Air 
Kansas City-Pittsburg 
October |, 1947 
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Everybody Happy: the city 
of Hong Kong rests at the foot of a 
steep hill and all of the business area 
is concentrated in the low section ad- 
joining the docks and extending in 
about three or four blocks before the 
streets begin to climb sharply. The 
main business area dominated by big 
banks and office buildings extends 
along the waterfront for about a half- 
dozen blocks. 

There is a sharp distinction between 
the British business section and the 
all-Chinese section with its covered 
arcades and signs and shop windows 
crammed full of goods, and you have 
to look hard to find a non-Chinese. 
The sidewalks are packed and every- 
body seems to be jabbering away and 

















going about their business. Radios 
blare out that curious Chinese music. 
What struck me especially was the fact 
that the Chinese laughed so much. 
Almost everyone looked happy. 

For local color or a contrast with a 
U. S. city you'll find it in Hong Kong. 
The local shopping area is a strange 
mixture of the Orient and the west. 
There are automobiles and trolleys and 
neon signs and well-stocked stores and 
half ‘he Chinese are dressed in western 
garb. But mixed in are Chinese clothes, 
coolie.. street vendors and narrow alleys 
where peddlers are selling strange fruits 
and \°getables and cooking all sorts of 
thing You can buy a meal just walk- 
ing ong a _ sidestreet—the peddlers 
carry their stoves and equipment with 
them 

+ + + 


C. olies: put you've got to be 


alert n 
be k 
alons 
or ve 
there 


the Chinese area, else you'll 
cked flat by a coolie trotting 
vith a huge basket of fresh fish 
etables on his head. Sometimes 
ire two coolies with a pole on 
their houlders and swinging from the 
Pole ill be a barrel of fish or other 
sea i od or some other type of food 
whicl has just arrived at the docks. 
These coolies shout as they rush along 
but t. it isn’t much of a warning. They 
dash ight through auto traffic with 
hard) a look and why there aren't 
more accidents I don’t know. They 
Seem o have the right of way. If you 
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collide, as I came within an inch of 
doing one day, you're likely to end up 
on the pavement covered with fish. 


* + + 


Just Sign: westerner seems to 
be trusted for anything and everything 
in Hong Kong. It is the “signin’est” 
place in the world. In a bar or a club 
or cafe or whatnot, you never pay cash. 
You just sign. Eventually the accounts 
seem to get collected but it’s rare when 
you see anyone paying cash. Nobody 
expects it. With your bill you get a 
pencil. In a colony like that I guess 
everybody knows everybody so it’s hard 
to get by without paying up eventually. 


¢ ¢+ + 


Oysters: I like oysters and this 
was January when the oyster season 
was in full swing in the U. S. But I 
had my oysters in Hong Kong. They 
were shipped in from Australia, which 
is quite a ways down the globe from 
Hong Kong, so I played safe and had 
them in a stew. Pretty good, too. It 
was summer in Australia, due south 
across the equator, but that evidently 
didn’t affect oyster shipments. After 
getting very ill from eating raw Dutch 
oysters in Switzerland last fall I've de- 
cided to confine my oyster eating to 
stews except in the eastern part of the 
U. S. 

+ + + 


Dirty Money: there's an aw- 
ful lot of dirty paper money used 
around the world but Hong Kong takes 
the cake as far as my experience goes. 
Very few coins are used—it’s mostly 
paper in small amounts and it has 
been used so much it’s hard to tell 
what the denomination is. Some of it 
is filthy. You have to carry a lot of 


it around, too, because you use paper 
money for the penny, five and ten 
cent pieces we use coins for. 


++ 
Good Party: 4 highlight of the 


week in Hong Kong was the reception 
given in my honor by Mike Kendall, 


the Philippine Air Lines’ manager for 
the area, and his wife Betty. They had 
invited everybody in  aviation—and 
everybody came. I had wondered what 
sort of party it would be, what with 
war nerves and everything, but it 
turned out to be an elegant affair done 
up in Waldorf Astoria style. The only 
Chinese atmosphere was provided by 
the waiters who were as efficient and 
polished as you'd find in the best hotels 
anywhere in the world. 

The affair was in the Jacobean Room 
of the Hong Kong Hotel, and the array 
of pastries and sandwiches and other 
tidbits would do the Ritz Carlton proud. 
The drinks were just the same as in 
the U. S.—scotch, martinis, etc. The 
Kendalls and my wife and I formed a 


reception line and about 50 people 
arrived representing a dozen airlines 
including SAS, BOAC, Cathay Pacific, 
Qantas, Air France, KLM, Northwest, 
and PAA. Ken Macker, ex-TWA and 
now with PAL, was there and so was 
Amos Culbert, v.p. of Northwest Air- 
lines. 

It was a gala occasion but if you 
closed your eyes you would have had 
a hard time figuring out whether it 
was an airline party in Paris or Cairo 
or New York or Seattle. The shop talk 
is the same the world over. I might 
add that Mike Kendall went all-out 
and that this was a rare occasion. The 
airline competition is more bitter in 
Hong Kong than anywhere in the 
world. It’s unusual to get everybody 
in the airline business in one room at 
the same time. Of course, A. J. R. 
Moss, the embattled director of civil 
aviation for Hong Kong, a priceless 
character and a smart apple who 
shrewdly arbitrates some tough avia- 
tion problems in a troubled area, was 
on hand. 

+ + + 


Iron Curtain: rising trom the 
business and dock area is Hong Kong's 
residential section which spreads out 
for fifteen miles on either side of the 
high ridge. There are some very fine 
apartment houses with good views, and 
some beautiful homes. The architecture 
is modified English, or western. 

One afternoon the Kendalls drove us 
on the mainland as far as we could 
go to the border between the Crown 
Colony and Red China. The closest 
we got was a quarter of a mile to the 
wire fence and it was most unexciting. 
We saw a few patrols, and we saw 
some buses being searched, but other- 
wise the area was calm and peaceful 
in appearance. Off into Red China 
there were treeless hills and in the 
lowlands were small Chinese farms. 
At frequent intervals there were en- 
campments of British troops. Hong 
Kong was carrying on as usual, prepar- 
ing for whatever might happen, and 
hoping nothing would. 
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Moisture-proof 


Radio Quiet 
Single-piece Inserts 
Vibration-proof 


Light Weight 


High Insulation 
Resistance 


@ Easy Assembly 
and Disassembly 


@ Fewer Parts than 
any other Connector 


@ No additional 
solder required 


Pin and socket 
arrangement available 
for all sizes of contacts. 


Bendix 


ee: 


BENDIX SCINFLEA 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 
PRESSURE TIGHT SOCKET CONTACTS 9 





Outstanding design and precision work- 
manship assure completely pressurized 
electrical connectors for all sizes of contacts. 
A truly important feature, but only one of 
the many exclusive advantages that con- 
tribute toward making Bendix outstanding 
in the electrical connector field. Increased 
resistance to flash over and creepage is 
made possible by the use of Scinflex dielec- 
tric material—an exclusive development of 
Bendix. In temperature extremes, from 
—67°F. to +275°F. performance is remark- 
able. Dielectric strength is never less than 
300 volts per mil. Remember, for the 
greatest value in electrical connectors, it 
pays to specify Bendix. Our sales depart- 
ment will gladly furnish complete informa- 
tion on request. 
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NEWS SECTION 


Fuel Pump Motor: A fuel pump motor produced 
by Jack & Heintz, Inc. for Boeing tanker planes moves 
fuel at the rate of 600 gallons a minute. It has been 
explosion-proofed by the installation of flame arresters 
at the inlet and outlet ventilating ducts. 


Windshield Failures Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Illinois Institute of Technology, is trying to find out 
for the USAF why laminated aircraft windshields fail. 
and also how to heat them to prevent icing. 


Improved Oil: Standard Oil Co. of California is 
nearing the end of extensive flight tests on its new non- 
deposit-forming oil. Firm says results under all condi- 
tions have been outstanding. 


@ miitary 


Few B-36’s Ready: House Armed Services Com- 
mittee has been told by USAF’s Brig. Gen. W. O. 
Sweeney that only 87 Consolidated Vultee B-36’s are 
ready for action, with about 60 more being modernized. 
Two or three of the bombers are being produced each 
month. Early B-36’s now being modernized with jet 
pods will cost about $6,000,000 each while current planes 
cost $3,500,000 a copy. 


Canadian Purchases: U. S. armed forces will in- 
crease their spending in Canada from $100 million to 
$300 million a year. Canada had protested it was not 
getting its share of defense work under U. S.-Canadian 
defense agreement. 


Joint Maneuvers: Some 400 planes from the 82nd 
Airborne Division, Ninth Air Force (Tactical) and 
Eighteenth Air Force (Troop Carrier) will take part 
in “Exercise Southern Pine,” Army-Air Force maneuvers 
to be held in the Carolinas August 13-September 2. 


ATC Reunion: Air Transport Command will hold 
a reunion August 25 at the Ambassador Hotel in Los 
Angeles during the Air Force Association convention. 


People: Walter G. Whitman nominated to succeed 
William Webster as chairman of the Research and De- 
velopment Board . Robert M. Hatfield, Jr. named 
vice chairman of the Munitions Board in charge of gov- 
ernment agencies . . . George C. Houston named Muni- 
tions Board vice chairman in charge of stockpile pro- 
gramming. 


Separation Hearings: C. R. Smith, president of 
American Airlines, told Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee that Congress should pass legis- 
lation directing CAB to separate mail pay from subsidy 
both in the domestic and international fields. He added 
that there may be good reason to defer the effective 
date of international separation. Rates should be estab- 
lished by CAB, not by law, he said. J. H. Carmichael, 
president of Capital Airlines, favored establishment of 
one uniform compensatory mail rate structure for do- 
mestic carriers. He pointed out that if there are differ- 
ent structures, mail would tend to go via the Big Four, 
which would have a lower rate. 


Bigger Air Force: A 150 wing Air Force has again 
been demanded by Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (R., 
Mass.) before the Senate Military Spending Subcom- 
mittee. Lodge said the program would cost $32 billion 
this year ($10 billion more than the present budget for 
% wings), $27 billion in fiscal 1953 and $37 billion the 
year after that. 
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(Continued from opposite page 3) 


ee CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


LAA Gets Passenger Rights: CAB authorized 
Los Angeles Airways to conduct passenger helicopter 
operations in Los Angeles area for five years and re- 
newed line’s mail and property certificate for similar 
period. Passenger certificate is effective Sept. 3, but 
LAA will not inaugurate the service until “early next 
year.” Specified routes are named in the certificates. 
However, a special exemption permits operations to 
any points within a 50-mile radius of Los Angeles. LAA 
has been operating mail and property services since 
October, 1947. 


Daylight Coach Supported: CAB’s Air Opera- 
tions Bureau strongly supported Miami-New York DC-6 
daylight coach proposal of National Airlines at oral 
argument before the Board. Bureau Counsel Seymour 
Wenner attacked opponents of daylight operations for 
wanting to make “the industrious poor stay up late at 
night” to prevent coach diversion from first class serv- 
ices. Wenner said attraction of new airline passengers 
would be key to profitable daytime coach services. 


Actions 
®@ Overseas National Airways granted an individual exemp- 
tion to continue large irregular carrier activities for two 
years. Once known as Calasia Air Transport, carrier utilizes 
five DC-4’s leased from Air Force and, according to CAB, 
engages primarily in military contract operations. 
e Air Services, Inc., a large irregular, issued a temporary 
exemption permitting three weekly round-trip flights be- 
tween Burbank, Calif., and La Paz, Lower California, Mexico, 
until Oct. 6. Flights with DC-3 aircraft over the 900-mile 
route will carry members of The Sportsmen’s Service, Inc., 
Burbank, and The Sportsmen’s Travel Club, Inc., Alhambra. 
Appropriate operating authority from Mexican Government 
must be obtained. 
@ Wisconsin Central Airlines authorized to suspend service 
at Land O’Lakes, Wis., on Route 86 until adequate airport 
facilities are available for DC-3 operations, but no later than 
Oct. 1, 1951. 
® Ketchikan Air Service granted exemption to continue air 
operations between points in First Judicial Division of Alaska 
located within 150 mile radius of Ketchikan. Award valid 
for three years. 


Applications and Petitions 
© United Air Lines requested CAB investigation of an Ameri- 
can Airlines’ practice under which certain air travel plan 
subscribers are permitted to prepare their own tickets. 
UAL said American issues stocks of blank tickets to its sub- 
scribers in a move which “evades” terms of an agreement 
under which airline parties to the air travel plan agree not 
to influence subscribers, even by use of their names on 
their own travel cards. 
© Piedmont Aviation applied for authority to overfly inter- 
mediate points on its local service route when no traffic is 
available. Proposed service would be on a “flag-stop” basis 
with present route and schedule pattern maintained. Pied- 
mont estimates annual saving under proposal would be about 
$2,500. 
© Post Office Department submitted statement of issues to 
CAB which it claims must be resolved in light of CAB’s 
plan to place “Big Four” and possibly others on a mail 
service rate. PO urged Board to find that: (1) mail trans- 
portation is not distinguishable from other types of service 
furnished; (2) that service rate established in Big Four mail 
case (CAB proposes 45c per ton-mile) does not exceed fully- 
distributed costs plus a fair return; and (3) in fixing Big 
Four rates, consideration be given to such things as character 
of the service performed, mail revenues compared to 
revenues from other services, stability of mail traffic, the 
fact that no solicitation, advertising, or tariff publishing ex- 
penses are required in mail traffic, and the effect of com- 
petition. 
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Stockholder Sues Colonial: Suit has been insti- 
tuted in New York State Supreme Court by a small 
stockholder of Colonial Airlines against the airline, its 
directors, and Sigmund Janas, Sr., former president, for 
possible restitution of funds to the company. It is 
understood that no specific amount of money is men- 
tioned. Suit was instituted shortly after Colonial and 
Janas were arraigned in U. S. District Court in New 
York for possible criminal violations of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act. 


U. S.-Mexico Bilateral: | Long-delayed Civil air 
agreement between U. S. and Mexico has been under 
active discussion in Washington for the past several 
weeks, but is far from settled. Current snag is the 1946 
awarding of routes by CAB, which, if rescinded, would 
mean starting over with new hearings and a further de- 
lay of one to two years. CAB and State Dept. are still 
trying to find a way out of the legal snarl. 


UAL Cancels Flights: United Air Lines is tempo- 
rarily canceling 9,300 miles of flying daily because of 
“continued refusal of United’s pilots to fly the com- 
pany’s new DC-6B planes.” W. A. Patterson, UAL 
president, said reduction was necessary because fleet of 
43 DC-6’s can’t continue to operate full schedule with- 
out adequate spare planes. He added that failure of 
pilots to adhere to return-to-work agreement following 
10-day strike forced UAL to take the action, including 
furloughing of surplus flight personnel. Under agree- 
ment, he claimed, pilots agreed to UAL proposal to 
settle differences over DC-6B’s before other issues. 


TWA Shops Flooded: Trans World Airlines’ over- 
haul base at Fairfax Field, Kansas City, was under 11 
feet of water, with six planes in repair shop partially 
submerged. Overhaul operations have been transferred 
to Lockheed bases at Burbank, Calif., and Sayville, Long 
Island. Flight operations in Kansas City were trans- 
ferred from Municipal to Grandview Airport. 


Non-Sked Appeal Denied: U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals in Washington directed S.S.W., Inc., a non-sked, 
to present its monopoly charges against scheduled in- 
dustry to CAB before seeking court relief. Last year, 
a Federal District Court made a similar ruling when 
S.S.W. demanded treble damages because scheduled car- 
riers “were suppressing competition.” 


EAL Equipment Program: Eastern Air Lines has 
signed final contracts with Locheed Aircraft Corp. for 
purchase of the last 10 of its 30 Super Constellations, 
last step in a $100 million re-equipment program de- 
signed to replace everything in the EAL fleet except the 
20 Constellations already in service. Complete program 
calis for purchase of 60 Martin 4-0-4’s at cost of $40 
million and the 30 Constellations costing over $55 mil- 
lion. EAL has made advance payments to the plane 
manufacturers totalling about $25 million, out of a $30 
million credit negotiated with 27 banks. 


LAA Schedules Cut: Los Angeles Airways has cut 
its schedules as a result of losing one of its Sikorsky 
S-51 helicopters in an accident. Another S-51 is being 
repaired after a tail rotor broke on take-off last month. 
Operating at 25% of its schedules recently it is nearing 
almost normal operations again. From July 2 through 
July 5, its mail schedules were suspended. 


CPA Plane Switches: Canadian Pacific Airlines 
says it will sell the three Canadair Four planes now 
flying across the Pacific and will replace them with two 
de Havilland jet Comets and three Douglas DC-6B’s. 
The Comets are expected to be delivered early next year 
and the 6B’s some months later. 


Air France Purchases: Air France is reported ready 
to buy 10 Lockheed 1049 Constellations. It also recently 
boosted its order for British Viscounts from six to 12. 
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NWA Plane Deals: Northwest Airlines will receive 
five Douglas DC-3’s and two DC-4’s from California Cen- 
tral Airlines and may get a sixth DC-3 from them as 
well. California Central will acquire four, and possibly 
five, of NWA’s Martin 202’'s. NWA expects to sell its 
twenty 202’s very soon. If National Airlines does not 
buy the 12 it has been considering, NWA reportedly 
has another potential buyer. NWA’s 10 Boeing Strato- 
cruisers will not be sold or exchanged. 


CAA’s Connie: Trans World Airlines, which offered 
$320,000 for the CAA-owned Constellation, is the ap- 
parent high bidder. Three other airlines made offers. 


Qcivir aviation 


AAAE Joins NAC: National Association of Airport 
Executives has become an affiliate member of the Na- 
tional Air Council. Melvin H. Nuss will represent the 
AAAE on the Council’s board of governors. 


Offices Combines: CAA’s Airport District Office at 
Charlestown, W. Va. will combine with the one at Rich- 
mond, Va. on Aug. 1. 


Technicians Needed: Aircraft communicators and 
maintenance technicians are needed by CAA’s 8th Region. 
Applicants should contact Aeronautical Center, AC-618.2, 
CAA, P.O. Box 1082, Oklahoma City. 


Ge Financiat 


Manufacturers 
Beech Aircraft Corp. will pay a 20c dividend August 3 to 
stockholders of record July 24. The firm earned $502,867 
for the first nine months of its current fiscal year on sales 
of $22,000,000. 
Air Associates, Inc. has arranged a V-loan agreement with 
five banks for a $5,000,000 revolving credit. 


Airlines 

Continental Air Lines will pay a 25c dividend July 30 to 
stockholders of record July 19. 

Mid-Continent Airlines had net earnings for May of $24,511 
as against a net of $33,719 for May, 1950. For the first five 
months, MCA earned $60,493 compared with $109,869 for the 
same period last year. 


@ iasor 


Cherry Rivet Hearings: A National Labor Rela- 
tions Board examiner has cleared Cherry Rivet Co. of 
firing three employes for CIO activities rather than 
cause, as well as other charges made by the United 
Auto Workers. But the examiner also found the firm 
had engaged in unfair labor practices in certain cases 
which may have influenced workers against joining a 
union. He urged the NLRB to require the company to 
post notice it will not interfere with workers’ choice of 
joining or staying out of a union. Last March the em- 
ployes voted against having the UAW represent them 


@ arounn THE wortp 


Planes for Brazil: Aerovias Brasil has acquired 
three Douglas DC-4’s and two Curtiss C-46’s and will use 
them to expand its services to Miami which, until now, 
have been on a twice-weekly schedule. The line also 
started service between Rio de Janiero and Buenos 
Aires July 9. 


Vietnam Flights: Air Vietnam, recently organized 
affiliate of Air France, on October 1 will start operations 
over the principal Vietnamese domestic and interna- 
tional routes. 


TCA Rights in Eire: Trans-Canada Air Lines has 
been granted “fifth freedom” traffic rights at Shannon 
Airport in Ireland, subject to reciprocal rights being 
granted by Canada to any Irish carrier in the future. 
Until now TCA could only board or discharge passengers 
at Shannon who were travelling between Canada and 
Ireland. 
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In aviation communications, it’s... 


OLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, lowa <a 


2700 West Olive Avenve, BURBANK 


This is a portrait of the new Collins 37R-1 
antenna, made expressly for use with the Collins 
51R-17L two-way VHF communications system. It 
is designed for the most efficient radiation and recep- 
tion of vertically polarized communications signals in 
the frequency range of 118 to 136 megacycles. Note 
the excellent radiation pattern and standing wave 
ratio graphed on this page. 





The 37R-1 mounts externally on the skin of the 
aircraft. Its mounting base, identical with the Collins 
type 37J-2 omni antenna, greatly simplifies installa- 
tion especially on pressurized aircraft. Only the r-f 


connector protrudes through the skin of the ship. 


We invite inquiries and investigation of this 
highly specialized and effective development. 


lh 












Air history tn the Moking-\90') ] 








Here begins the U. S. Air Force! Date—July 27, 1909. 
Orville Wright (at controls) took off for 1 hour, 12 min- 
utes, 40 seconds with Lieut. Frank P. Lahm, a noted early 
balloonist, as official observer. This flight over Fort Myer 
parade ground met U. S. Army duration specifications. 


Three days later, Orville Wright flew to Alexandria, Va. 
and back non-stop with Lieut. Benjamin D. Foulois 
observing. This 10 mile flight at 42.6 miles per hour won 
the Wrights a $5,000 bonus over the $25,000 paid them 
by the U. S. Government. President William Howard 
Taft personally congratulated the Wrights on their mag 
nificent achievement. 











AVIATION PRODUCTS 


American air power today owes a great debt to Army air 
pioneers, Lahm and Foulois, who later became generals 
in recognition of their vision and leadership in the air 
As Army aviation developed under their guidance, petro- 
leum research kept pace with demands for more power 
and better lubrication. 

We're proud that our Company has had a substantia 
hand in developing and producing higher octane gaso 
lines, jet fuels and lubricating oils for military an 
commercial customers. For reliable aviation products 
think first of Phillips. The Aviation Department, Phillip 
Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
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Design competition may result from new 
Army and Tactical Air Command requirement 
for a big helicopter capable of carrying 28,000- 
lb., or medium tank, payload. Largest ro rocks 

wing craft now under construction is Piasecki 
XH-16, with 16,000-lb. payload. 


When Air Force's 95 wings sve organized, 
they'll be combat-ready, meaning they will have © 
four squadrons, rather than the three in the 
peacetime set-up. Thus, the 95-wing AF will 
have almost twice the combat potential of the 
70-group structure planned two years ago. That’s 
why AF needs 1,060,000 men for 95 wings, 
against 502,000 required for 70. 


Differences with top Air Force leaders over 
use of tactical airpower may cause Lt. Gen. 
Elwood R. (Pete) Quesada to retire soon. Some 
Pentagon sources say his retirement request 
has already been made. His latest assignment 
has been as head of Headquarters Joint Task 
Force 3, which has been doing atom bomb work. 


Don’t lack for a big fourth quarter jump in 
personal plane production, although more ma- 
terials will probably be made available. In- 
crease won't show until first part of next year. 


Unless Congress unfreezes $15.5 million in 
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‘ional Air Taxi Conference members say 
‘e starting to develop encouraging revenue 
connecting business with airlines. 
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ACC Recommends 3,500 Lightplanes 

Production of industrial, executive and agricultural 
aircraft at a rate of 3,500 yearly has been recommended 
by the Air Coordinating Committee. 

ACC will urge Defense Production Administration to 
allocate sufficient controlled materials so that production 
at the 3,500 rate can start in the fourth quarter of 1951 
This marks the first time that personal plane makers 
have had a clear-cut policy decision from ACC. 

Big factor in ACC’s decision was a new CAA survey 
which shows that 89% of all lightplanes are now being 
used in defense-supporting activities. Also backing the 
3,500 production rate were Department of Agriculture 
and Federal Civil Defense Administration 


Helicopter Policy Established 


Commercial helicopter development and utilization has 
been assured continued and broadened government sup- 
port. 

The basic government policy toward commercial heli- 
copters was adopted July 19 by the Air Coordinating 
Committee, when it okayed a report requested some 
time ago by the Post Office Dept. The PO wanted to 
determine the advisability for further government sup- 
port in this field and the extent and manner of this 
support. 

ACC outlined a program of support that should be 
followed by the PO, CAB, CAA, Defense Dept. and Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. Its report 
has been adopted by the Prototype Aircraft Advisory 
Committee as the basis for prototype development in 
this field. 


CAB Reverses NAL-Panagra Interchange 

Prospects of an early New York-Latin America inter- 
change service dimmed last week as CAB rescinded 
prior approval of a National-Panagra interchange. In 
complete reversal of earlier decision, Board also took 
these steps: 

Granted Braniff an exemption to serve Miami as inter- 
mediate between Houston and Havana on international 
route to permit connections at Miami with New York- 
Miami carriers 

Rescinded approval of portions of Pan American- 
Panagra Through Flight Agreement relating to Na- 
tional-Panagra interchange. 

Deferred consideration of National-Panagra interchange 
and Through Flight Agreement for joint consideration 
with issues in New York-Balboa Through Service Case 

Ordered hearings to begin no later than October 1, in 
New York-Balboa Case. 

Also, in a significant though temporarily futile move, 
W. R. Grace & Co., in an effort to “remove any barrier” 
from path of Panagra’s entrance to New York, sold to 
National its entire stockholdings in that company- 
174,000 shares. Possession of the stock by Grace was 
key point in Pan Am and Eastern arguments that Grace 
sought entry to New York through domination of Na- 
tional. But despite removal of “the barrier,” Grace and 
National must now await outcome of New York-Balboa 
case, unless CAB again reverses itself 


ALPA Dispute Continues 
Affairs of the Air Line Pilots Association were still 
the subject of controversy during the past week. 
ALPA’s board of directors voted July 17 to oust David 
L. Behncke, president and founder, and to_giye him bis 



























$15,000 a year salary for life. They named Clarence A. 
Sayen, executive vice president, as president. Behncke 
supporters filed a $2 million suit and asked an injunction 
to prevent the board from taking over union funds and 
quarters. 

Recent development include: 

Withdrawal of the Behncke suit. 

Behncke moved back into his office at ALPA head- 
quarters, asserting, “I am still constitutional president.” 
He added that if his office “is broken into, I will con- 
sider it forcing illegally and will swear out a warrant.” 

ALPA directors asked an injunction as this issue went 
to press compelling Behncke to get out of his office and 
surrender any financial records he may hold. 

Possibility that Federal District Court in Chicago may 
appoint a receiver to administer ALPA funds. ALPA’s 
bank, it was reported, had refused to honor more than 
$5,000 in checks signed by Behncke. Union’s employes 
were not getting paid. 


@& MANUFACTURERS 


Aircraft Subcontracting: Although the Senate 
Committee on Small Business criticized the fact that 50 
major firms, including several plane builders, command 
two thirds of the dollar volume of defense contracts, 
Aircraft Industries Association points out the prime air- 
craft contractors are spending about half of their dollar 
volume with outside firms and 60% of that half is going 
to small business. 


Tungsten Tool Hikes: Makers of tool steel and 
other metals containing tungsten have been approved for 
price hikes by Office of Price Stabilization. The boosts 
will reflect increases in tungsten prices since the Jan. 26 
freeze. Prices have gone up 45-120% since then. 


Douglas Missiles: Douglas Aircraft Co. expects to 
move production of two new guided missiles to its new 
Santa Monica plant in October. Steel framework of the 
new plant is now complete. Douglas is to build a 
ground-to-air, antiaircraft supersonic missile for Army 
Ordnance, and an air-to-air missile for the Navy. 


Pamphlet on Loans: NPA’s Office of Small Busi- 
ness has published a pamphlet on “Defense Loans for 
Small Business.” It’s available for five cents from Print- 
ing Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
and from Commerce field offices. 


Negotiates for Plant: USAF is dickering with 
Odenback Holding Corp. for purchase of a former ship- 
building plant at Rochester, N. Y. If the deal goes 
through, A. O. Smith Co., Milwaukee, will produce air- 
craft parts there. 


C-W Metals Division: Curtiss-Wright Corp. has 
returned to Buffalo by purchasing the Buffalo Steel 
Castings Co. and creating a new Metals Forming Di- 
vision there under Vincent Gorguze as general manager. 
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Bellanca Subcontract: The Glenn L. Martin Co, 
has awarded Bellanca Aircraft Corp. a contract to pro- 
duce fins, rudders and rudder tabs for Martin’s P::M-] 
Marlin flying boat. Production will start as soon as 
Martin ships tle. tools. 


Convair Test Stand: A $270,000 jet engine test 
stand is nearing completion at Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp.’s Fort Worth Division. It consists of two 
concrete cells, each of which can handle two engines 
at a time. 

Hughes School: A combined training school and as- 
sembly plant has been started at Tucson Municipal Air- 
port by Hughes Aircraft Co. Thus, when the 500,000 
square foot Tucson plant is completed in October 
Hughes will have a nucleus of skilled electronics workers 


People: John Buckwalter named chief engineer of 
Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Long Beach division. 


G® PLANES & EQUIPMENT 
C-46 Gross Weights Cut: CAB, effective October 


1, will restrict the maximum gross operating weight 
of passenger Curtiss C-46’s to 45,800 pounds, 2,200 less 
than the current maximum. A year later, the gross wil 
be reduced 2,300 pounds more to 43,500. CAB claims the 
plane is deficient in single engine performance at gross 
weight. 

Ground Support Lightplanes: Despite the ap- 
pearance of several lightplanes equipped with guns, 
rockets and bombs, Army officials are denying the 
existence of an official competition for light, armed, 
ground support planes. 


M-H Electronic Devices: Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. has revealed a constant altitude con- 
troller, a system of fuel quantity gauging and a newly- 
developed method of using an electronic autopilot to fly 
large aircraft manually. 


Fuel Control Unit: Hamilton Standard Division 
United Aircraft Corp., has started limited production of 
a jet engine fuel control unit which combines an elec- 
tronic “brain” with a hydromechanical unit which pro- 
vides power to contro] engine operation. The unit meas- 
ures engine speed, inlet air, tailpipe temperature and ail 
pressure in the compressor and then schedules fuel 
flow of the engine to permit it to operate at maximun 
efficiency. It is undergoing flight tests on the Pratt & 
Whitney J-57. 


Convertible Stratofreighter: USAF has received 
the first Boeing KC-97E from Boeing Airplane Co. Plan 
has a kit which can convert it from a troop transport 
to a cargo carrier, hospital ship or aerial tanker. All aré 
going to Strategic Air Command. 


Retrofitted Neptunes: Navy is returning its early 
P2V-4’s to Lockheed for retrofitting with Wright Turb 
Cyclone engines. First 25 were delivered with Cyclon 
18’s. 

Production Super Connie: Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. has started flying the first production model |.-104 
Super Constellation. It is destined for Eastern Air Lines 


Rolls-Royce Tests: Rolls-Royce Ltd. is testi:g en 
gine turbines equipped with special blades that tr nsmi 
radio signals giving data on strains and stresses et UP 
on the blades during flight. 


QB miitary 


USAF Buildup: Propcsed Air Force buildup ‘0 150 
wings will involve 50 tactical wings, 62 strategic nd % 
air defense wings, if Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge’s p: )pos@ 
accurately reflects Air Force thinking. This co: pares 
with 40 strategic, 35 tactical and 20 air defense wigs 
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ARDC Moves To Friendship: Headquarters for 
the Air Research and Development Command will be 
locaied at Friendship International Airport, Baltimore. 
Inte: im headquarters have been in the Sun building, 
Baltimore. ve 


Special Airline Flights: Eight civil carriers have 
signed contracts with MATS for a total of 32 round trips 
to Europe as part of a movement of two USAF fighter 
wings. They include California Eastern Airways, the 
Flying Tiger Line, Overseas National Airlines, Pan 
American World Airways, Seaboard & Western Airlines, 
Transocean Airlines, United Air Lines and U. S. Over- 
seas Airlines. 


Mechanic School Renewals: Seven civil me- 
chanics schools, each training 300 USAF aircraft and 
engine mechanics, have received renewal contracts for 
fiscal 1952. They are California Flyers School of Aero- 
nautics, Inglewood; Arlington School of Aeronautics, 
Tillamook, Ore.; Parks College of Aeronautical Tech- 
nology, St. Louis; University of Southern California, 
Santa Maria; West Coast University, Aero Industries 
Technical Institute, Oakland, Calif.; Cal-Aero Technical 
Institute, Glendale, Calif.; and Spartan School of Aero- 
nautics, Tulsa. 


instrument Flight Contracts: Army _ instrument 
flight training contracts have been awarded to Zahn- 
Hoffman-Looney, Inc., Amityville, N. Y.; Spartan School 
of Aeronautics, Tulsa; and Aeroservice, Inc., Omaha. 


MATS Ferrying Group: Military Air Transport 
Service has set up a Ferrying group to handle ferrying 
of aircraft anywhere in the world. Headquarters are at 
Kelly AFB, and squadrons are based on each coast. 


Smith Special Consultant: Robert J. Smith, presi- 
dent of Pioneer Air Lines, is now a special consultant on 
manpower problems to Air Force Secretary Thomas K. 
Finletter. Retaining his civilian status, Smith spends 
several days each week in Washington and the remainder 
at his Dallas office. 


Airborne Troop Board: A Joint Airborne Troop 
Board has been set up at Fort Bragg, N. C., to handle 
evaluation of airborne equipment (including aircraft) 
and training, the development of Army and Marine air- 
borne procedures and the evaluation of joint tactics and 
techniques. 


@ concress 


New Separation Bills: Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., 
Colo.), chairman of Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, introduced a new air mail subsidy 
separation bill which incorporates provisions designed 
to offset two criticisms of other pending measures. The 


bill, S. 1870, would (1) base U. S. international airlines’ 
mail rates on Universal Postal Union rates, and (2) 
direci' Postmaster General not to delay movement of 


domestic air mail to take advantage of lower mail rate 
of any given carrier. Meanwhile, Rep. John Heselton 
(R., \'ass.) introduced H. R. 4827 providing for separation 


in ac: ordance with recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
missi n. Under the bill, mail pay would be determined 
on a ost basis. 


Se aration Hearings: Hearings continued _ last 
week before Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Com: ittee on separation of mail pay and subsidy. C. E. 
Woo! .an, president of Delta Air Lines, testified that 


legis) tion should provide that compensatory mail rates 
take nto consideration the difference between high 
Volur »-long haul and iow volume-short haul transporta- 
tion, nd all carriers should get identical rates for iden- 
tical ervices. He also urged that rates not be fixed by 


law, iat compensatory rates be adjusted from time to 


time s necessary and not be fixed for a definite period, 
and t at subsidies not be included as income for income 
tax p rposes. J. G. Ray, local service airline consultant, 


Said | is clients favor separation, at least to the point 
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of subsidy identification. However, he said that pro- 
posal to have Pcst Office pay mail and CAB to pay 
subsidies would result in “log rolling activities” before 
Congress each year, create instability, and make local 
service financing almost impossible. 


Qcivit AVIATION 


Identification Cards: CAA reports issuance of Air- 
men Identification Cards is now slow and urges appli- 
cants to get their requests in before the pre-deadline 
rush on Sept. 1. 


Pittsburgh Opening Delayed: Opening of the 
Greater Pittsburgh Airport will be delayed until at 
least Dec. 1 and possibly until 1952. 


Newark Terminal Aid: CAA’s Office of Airports 
has approved a grant of $1,500,000 toward the new $5,- 
500,000 passenger terminal at Newark Airport. 


| CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

New interchanges: In supplemental Southern 
Service Case decision, CAB okayed new two-carrier 
interchange between Houston and West Coast via Con- 
tinental and American and proposed new Miami-Houston- 
Amarillo-west coast interchange via Eastern, Braniff 
and TWA. To permit Continental-American service, 
Board extended CAL’s Route 29 from San Antonio to 
Houston and rescinded prior approval of Houston-west 
coast service involving Braniff, Continental and Ameri- 
can. To permit new transcontinental service, CAB would 
consider amendment of EAL’s routes to permit trans- 
Gulf operations between Miami and New Orleans 
Houston. Argument on transcontinental operation will be 
held Sept. 17. 


Colonial Mail Pay Cut: To avoid “excessive” pay- 
ments pending establishment of final domestic mail rates 
for Colonial Airlines, CAB directed line to show cause 
why interim rates reflecting $500,000 annual cut should 
not be established. Board also proposed $154,000 annual 
cut in Colonial’s mail pay for Bermuda operations. If 
final rates are eventually set at new level, Colonial may 
be forced to refund approximately $2 million for period 
dating back to April, 1946, same period covered by 
CAB’s recent investigation of the line and its officers 


CAB Appeals Non-Sked Case: CAB furnished 
U. S. Court of Appeals in Washington with record in case 
involving controversial non-sked regulation No. 291 
which sets numerical limitations on non-sked flights 
Board noted its appeal with higher court following issu- 
ance of a permanent injunction against the rule by 
Federal District Court Judge Walter M. Bastian 

Actions 
® Capital Airlines turned down on request for consideration 
in Chicago-Mexico City Interchange Case of possible three- 
way deal between New York, Memphis, Houston and Mexico 
City via CAP, Chicago and Southern, and Pan American 
Board indicated new issues involved in CAP’s proposal, op- 
posed by C&S and Pan Am., would unduly delay the pro- 
ceeding which concerns joint application of C&S and Pan 
Am for a Chicago-Houston-Mexico City service 
@ Tour Basing Fares Case decision which found tour fares 
to be unlawful has been stayed through Sept. 30, to permit 
completion of summer promotional program of Pan American 
Panagra and Braniff. Under original decision, fares, which 
are for use only in constructing “package” tours, were to 
have been cancelled July 17. 
Applications and Petitions 

® Riddle Aviation Company, certificated for all-cargo opera- 
tions between U. S. east coast and San Juan, urged im- 
mediate suspension of U. S. Airlines’ certificate, offered to 
service the routes as soon as CAB will permit and offered 
to buy out U. S. at any amount CAB deems reasonable 
Riddle applied for a certificate identical to that held by 
U. S. and for an exemption to conduct operations pending 
decision on the certificate request. 
e Alaska Airlines, recently awarded a Seattle/Portland-Fair- 
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banks route, applied for a passenger, property and mail cer- 
tificate for circular route out of Fairbanks serving Stevens 
Village, Beaver, Fort Yukon, Circle Hot Springs and Central, 
Alaska. 

®@ Overseas National Airways, an “approved” large irregular, 
protested the three-flight limitation automatically written 
into individual non-sked exemptions. Limitation is identical 
to that which CAB is restrained by the courts from imposing 
on non-skeds awaiting action on individual exemption ap- 
plications. Overseas pointed out that it is the only “ap- 
proved” carrier holding membership in the Independent 
Military Air Transport Association, yet all other members 
are free from the limitations. 


@ arruines 


Riddle Offer: Riddle Aviation Co. asked CAB to 
suspend U. S. Airlines’ all-cargo certificate and grant it 
an identical certificate. Riddle also offered to buy out 
U. S., at the same time calling for an investigation of 
U. S.’s new financing plan which gives control of the 
company to Charles B. Ripley, New York industrialist. 


Asks to Buy MWA: CAB has been asked to ap- 
prove purchase of a controlling interest in Mid-West Air- 
lines by Purdue University’s Purdue Research Founda- 
tion. Foundation contracted to buy $64,000 in convertible 
6% notes. An agreement between stockholders and six 
note-holders would result in Purdue getting a controlling 
interest. 


PAA Elects Adams: Russell B. Adams, special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of State and former CAB mem- 
ber, has been elected vice president of Pan American 
World Airways, effective August 1. He will represent 
PAA in its business with government departments and 
international organizations. 


Carlene Roberts Elected: Miss Carlene Roberts has 
been elected a vice president of American Airlines, the 
first woman to hold such corporate office in the air 
transport industry. She will continue as head of Ameri- 
can’s administration office in Washington. 


Committee Members: Members of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board’s Appeals and Review Committee, which 
will handle air transport wage cases, are Lloyd H. Bailer, 
of Columbia University, public member and chairman; 
Mrs. Katherine G. Parsons of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers Association, industry representative; and Greg- 
ory J. Bardacke, labor representative, of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists-AFL. 


Colonial’s Plea: Colonial Airlines, which entered 
a not guilty plea to all counts of possible criminal vio- 
lations of the Civil Aeronautics Act, has been granted 
until Sept. 17 to file motions in the case. 


Airline Exemptions: CAA-certified airline employes 
have been exempted from recent Civil Air Regulation 
requiring certified airmen to have identification cards 
while engaged in activities related to their certificates. 
Ruling affects pilots, mechanics, dispatchers, navigators, 
radio operators and engineers and is based on airlines’ 
practice of maintaining identification of their employes. 


Back from Airlift: American Airlines on Aug. 1 
will get back two and possibly three of the Douglas DC-4 
freighters it had on loan to the Pacific airlift. AA will 
thus have either 10 or 11 all-cargo DC-4’s available. 


New St. Louis Fees: Six airlines have agreed to 
new landing fees at Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Air- 
port which range from $125 per month for the first two 
daily landings to $40 a month for all over eight. Old 
rate was $100 for the first two to $25 for all over eight. 
Lines affected are TWA, Chicago & Southern, Eastern, 
American, Mid-Continent and Ozark. 


Second S-55 for LAA: Los Angeles Airways has 
ordered a second Sikorsky S-55 helicopter. First is sched- 
uled to be delivered in November. Order resulted from 
CAB’s decision to grant LAA a five year mail and pas- 
senger certificate. 
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@ FINANCIAL 


Airlines 

American Airlines reported a net of $6,532,867 for 1951’s 
first half as against $2,426,544 for the comparable period last 
year. American will pay a quarterly dividend of $.875 on its 
covertible preferred stock Sept. 1 to stockholders of record 
Aug. 15. 

United Air Lines had a net of $2,957,558 for the first half 
of 1951 as against a loss of $59,370 for the like period of 
1950. It paid a 75c dividend to stockholders of record July 9, 

Western Air Lines had an estimated net of $600,000, or 
about $1.15 a share, for 1951’s first half, compared with 
$118,110, or 36c a share last year. 

Pioneer Air Lines reported net of $45,097, or 5°c a share 
for the first six months of 1951, as against $46,902, or 52¢c a 
share, for the same period last year. A 30c dividend to 
stockholders of record June 22 will be paid June 30. 

Pan American World Airways will pay a 25c dividend Aug. 
6 to stockholders of record July 20. 

Swissair had a 1950 net of $7,791. 

Manufacturers 

Douglas Aircraft Co. had a net of $3,708,814, or $3.09 a 
share, on sales of $97,208,000 for six months ending May 31 
Earnings for same period in 1950 were $2.05 a share. A Tic 
dividend will be paid Aug. 22 to stockholders of record Aug. 1. 

Northrop Aircraft soon will offer 125,000 additional shares 
of stock for sale. There are now 450,000 outstanding. 


@ .asor 


Possible Western Strike: Air Carrier Mechanics 
Association and the Air Line Stewards and Stewardesses 
Association, International, filed notice they would strike 
against Western Air Lines on July 23. Talks were con- 
tinued beyond that date, however. Mechanics are un- 
happy about new work rules and union shop while 
hostesses object to alleged attempt to raise working hours 
above 85 hours. 


Colonial Pact: Colonial Airlines has signed a nine- 
month contract with the International Machinists Union 
involving a cost of living pay hike and other benefits. 
The agreement covers mechanics, stores, commissary 
and cargo personnel. 


@ arounp THE worip 
VARIG Seeks C-46 Kits: Representatives of VARIG, 


Brazilian airline, are in the U. S. to obtain kits and 
manuals for modifying the 25 Curtiss C-46’s it bought 
in Egypt. Now being overhauled in Italy, the planes will 
be ferried to Brazil later this year. 


Standard Visa Sought: Facilitation subcommittee 
of International Air Transport Association will push 
for a standard visa for all countries. The group will also 
seek establishmeni of direci iransiit areas at interme 
tional air terminals. 


ICAO Mission to Iran: International Civil Aviation 
Organization’s Technical Assistance Program has sent @ 
10 man mission to Iran to aid in expanding and improv 
ing airline operation, airports, navigational aids and 
administration. 


@> cominG uP 


July 31—Air Cargo, Inc., Board Meeting, Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Aug. 11-19—Eighth Annual Michigan 
sponsored by Aero Club of Michigan. 

Aug. 12—Renaming Reading Municipal Airport, Reading, 
Pa. 

Aug. 13-15—Society of Automotive Engineers West ‘‘oast 
Meeting, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Aug. 15-19—99’s 5th annual All Woman Transcontil ntal 
Air Race, Santa Ana, Calif., to Detroit. 


International 


Sept. 3-14—Third International Conference, con\ oned 
jointly by the Royal Aero, Soc. and the Inst. of the Aer 
Sciences of America, Brighton, Sussex, Eng. 


Aviation \eek, 


AMERICAN AVIA ‘ION 








